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Game laws are said to be directly opposed to the liberties of 
the subject; I am well persuaded that they may be carried too 
far, and that they really are in most parts of Europe. But it is 
equally certain that where there are none, there never is any 
game; so that the difference between the.country where laws of 
this kind exist and that where they are unknown, must be that in 
the former very few individuals will enjoy the privilege of hunt- 
ing and eating venison, and in the latter this privilege will be 
enjoy’d by nobody.—Diary of John Quincy Adams, 1787-8. 








AN INSTRUCTIVE PREAMBLE. ' 


THe framers of Tennessee’s new game law have im- 
proved the opportunity to embody in the first section of 
the measure a preamble setting forth the basic principle 
ci the ownership and control of game. It is enacted by 
the people of Tennessee in Legislature assembled : 

“That the wild game within this State belongs to the 
people in their collective sovereign capacity. It is not the 
subject of private ownership except in so far as the people 
may elect to make it so; and they may, if they see fit, ab- 
solutely prohibit all taking of it or traffic or commerce 
in it, if it is deemed necessary for the protection or 
preservation of the public good. Therefore all game or 
wild animals or wild birds now or hereafter within the 
State not held by private ownership legally acquired, and 
which for the purposes of this act shall include all quad- 
rupeds and birds mentioned in this act, are hereby de- 
clared to be the property of the State; and no right, title, 
interest, or property therein can be acquired or trans- 
ferred, or possession thereof had or maintained except as 
herein expressly provided.” 

This is, of course, sound doctrine, and it was weil 
enough to make it a part of the statute. Such expositions 
of the fundamental principles cannot be made too often. 
There still prevails widespread and diverse popular mis- 
conception of relative public rights and personal rights 
in game. Not until the individual shall understand 
that he has no rights in game other than such as are 
accorded to him by the State, may we expect him to 
respect and abide by the game laws. 


A NOISE IN THE NIGHT. 


From New Orleans comes a pathetic story of a dog 
which died of a broken heart. George Luce, a resident of 
Prytania street, owned a pure bred collie, Bruno, which 
was valued and loved as the children’s playfellow and the 
guardian of the house. Next door lived Joseph Marks, 
who had no love for dogs and could not sleep when they 
barked and howled and bayed under his window at night. 
Bruno, Marks averred, persistently practiced all these 
nocturnal accomplishments, and recourse was had to the 
courts to stop his continuous performance. Marks 
brought suit against Luce, and secured an injunction 
forbidding Bruno’s barking. Bruno barked, and Marks 
had resort to a rule of contempt, which was granted 
by the court. Bruno was then sent away and consigned 
to the care and keeping of a servant, but could not en- 
dure his banishment. “That night Bruno sickened. Yes- 
terday morning he died, and had a human being died 
under the same circumstances the world would have said 
a heart was broken by the strokes of a fate deemed all 
too cruel, but as it was a dog—it died of extreme nervous- 
ness.” 

Aside from the pathos of the dog’s taking off, the fea- 
ture of the circumstances which is most worthy of note 
is the success of Marks in abating the nuisance of the 
noise at night. The result he secured was by no means 
the usual ending of such cases. As a rule, the next door 
neighbor complains, but the dog keeps on barking just 
the same. 

The dog that barks o’ nights is a prolific source of 
discord among neighbors. In a city block, where the 
houses are built around four sides of a square, one 
vociferous and megaphonic dog may irritate many 
people wakened and kept awake by his maddening up- 
roar. As a rule, the neighbors suffer in silence. Fre- 
quently the dog and his master are recommended to 
the attention of the authorities; but the obstacles which 
the board of health and the police put in the way of a 
sufferer seeking relief are usually such as to deter activ- 
ity in. this direction. 

In theory the citizen is entitled to repose at night, and 
the board of health and the police are provided to secure 
him in the enjoyment of that repose; as a matter of fact 


they do no such thing, save in exceptional cases. As a 
rule the sufferer who seeks to abate the dog barking 
nuisance by the duly provided legal and lawful means 
discovers that the mode of procedure is practically inop- 
erative; and discouraged by the futility of his efforts for 
relief, nerves himself to endure the ills he cannot cure. 








CONCERNING THE CHILDISHNESS OF THE 
GROWN-UP. 


It is a common observation that human nature is much 
the saine the world over. Mankind, civilized or savage, 
has a great uniformity in inherited characteristics; the 
greatest differences are to be found in his acquired 
knowledge. * 

Primitive man, simple, untutored, undeveloped in mind, 
has been compared to a grown up child. Savage tribes 
have their leaders who, feeling the superiority conse- 
quent to superior knowledge, popular homage, and offi- 
cial station, comport themselves with great. and serious 
dignity, analogous to their civilized compeers under like 
conditions. But civilized man, adult and mature, has quite 
as much of the grown-up child in his nature as has the 
savage. It manifests itself in a thousand forms in his 
unconventional, unstudied, playful moments. 

New York may be taken as the most conspicuous ex- 
emplar of the grave, sedate man of affairs and the in- 
telligent child, in one and the same person. In no city 
in America is life so intense as in New York. The most 
work and the most play must be pressed into the smallest 
measure of time. If the man would play he must play 


quickly. And, at play, he is not burdened by conven- 
tionality. He reverts to the simple ways of primitive 
man. 


In the hot days of summer the seashore is a favorite 
playground for the dwellers of New York. Two circum- 
stances contribute to this condition—it is a pleasurable 
place to sojourn, and it is the only available place for the 
masses. Coney Island is the most famous gathering place 
for that large and useful class of society called the people. 
It has been estimated that on each one of recent Sundays 
about 250,000 people, men, women and children, congre- 
gated there to enjoy the various simple amusements 
offered for their delectation. 

The grown up woman rides side by side with the cal- 
low girl on the wooden horses of the merry-go-round, 
each with the same expression of proud pleasure flowing 
from conscious skill and graceful horsemanship. Betimes 
a man, long past the meridian of life, side by side with 
the boy, will venture to take the childish ride; and to 
the clamor of the machine music and the gallop of the 
machine horse, he throws out his chest, sits proudly erect, 
and assumes all the airs of realism as if he were the con- 
quering hero. 

The seashore, on the warm days, swarms with people. 
The gray-whiskered man may be seen with the boy’s toy 
shovel, gravely scooping sand over his gray-whiskered 
reclining friend with a purpose to bury him. As the 
work advances and success impends, they laugh merrily, 
as do the litle boys near by engaged in a similar task. 

In the water the man with the white whiskers splashes 
his friend with the gray head, both exhibiting the same 
inerriment of their associate playfellows, the children 
of tender years. 

One form of simple amusement seems to appeal 
strongly to the mature of both sexes. A tortuous shute, 
something like a half cylinder in shape, highly polished 
inside so that sliding is easy, is the mechanical part. The 
manner of enjoying the sport which it affords is to be 
seated in the shute, then so seated slide from the top 
to the bottom, and so ecstatic is this intellectual form of 
spert that, in the busy hours of the day, the shute is taxed 
to its full limit. The man and the child seem to enjoy it 
all in an emotional way, and to enjoy it equally. The 
big wheels, the bicycles which run on trolleys, the swings, 
the miniature railway trains, all have their patrons ex- 
actly alike in their emotional enjoyment, though varying 
greatly in size and external appearances, as becomes chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 70 years. 

But the relaxation from care and labor thus afforded 
confers its benefits. It is the natural way of recupera- 
tion, and therefore the very best, even if it does show that 
human nature is much alike the world over, and that 
human nature is childish nature, 


SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS. 


Mr. Assotr H. THAyYER’s plea for patience in discuss- 
ing the matter of the preservation of forms of life must 
appeal strongly to all the mature generation of sportsmen. 
Nothing is more difficult than to give to our fellow men 
satisfactory reasons for the faith that is in us, whether 
it be our faith as to religion, or art, or science. By his 
training—his education, association, and environment 
from youth to middle life—each man builds up for him- 
self a series of reasons for doing or for not doing various 
things, but these reasons, while to his mind all sufficient, 
may not at all appeal to the minds of his fellows. 

It is commonly said that the primitive man desired to 
kill in order that he and his family might eat, and that 
the immature sportsman’s wish to kill much game is 
merely a survival of this desire for food. 

It is now coming to be generally believed that the less 
nature is interfered with the better, for it is nature that 
makes the world beautiful. There is beauty in art, but 
art can never equal nature. On the other hand, civiliza- 
tion is directly opposed to nature, and in the highest de- 
velopment of civilization nature scacely exists. 

It is unquestionably the fact that with maturity comes 
2 lessened desire to kill, and an increased appreciation 
of the beauty of nature’s objects, unspoiled by contact 
vith man. So it often happens that men who, after hav- 
ing been for fifteen or twenty years mighty hunters before 
the Lord, at last put aside their guns and rifles, and, arm- 
ing themselves with field glass or camera, still enjoy all 
the pleasures of the stalk, missing only the toil of the 
butchering and the return to camp laden with meat. 
Such men, sometimes shooting at a mark, find that their 
old skill with the rifle still remains with them, and have 
no special ambition to prove this by taking life. 

On the other hand, there is more truth than at first ap- 
pears in Mr. Paige’s contention that in many. cases it is 
the men who kill animals directly who are mvst active 
in preserving and increasing the animals for a useful pur- 
pose. Such men are foremost among those who advocate 
the establishment of game refuges in forest reserves; the 
establishment of Federal and State parks, where abso- 
lutely no killing shall be permitted; the abbreviation of 
open times for the killing of game; the limiting of bags; 
the killing of males only of the herbivorous animals. 

It is too much to say that any one class is all right or 
all wrong. Presumably most of us prefer the right to the 
wrong, and each in his own way is striving to do what is 
possible—often little rather than much—to better the 
conditions that surround us, whether they have to do with 
fish, or birds, or big game. But, as Mr. Thayer remarks, 
we should discuss all these matters in temperate fashion, 
and not in a spirit too critical of our neighbors. 





Persons engaged in the Jittle-neck clam fishery are only 
too well aware that under existing conditions the clam 
is doomed to extinction. The demand is enormous, and 
the rewards of clamming are so great as to stimulate 
the industry far beyond a reasonable limit. The remedy 
proposed is to put the clam grounds into the same sys- 
tem of individual control which now prevails as to oyster 
grounds. Were the owners of clam grounds secured 
in their exclusive rights as are the owners of oyster 
grounds, with corresponding pains and penalties for in- 
fringement of those rights, each owner would look out 
for his own clams, and the supply would be continuously 
renewed from year to year by planting and protection, as 
in oyster farming. 

There is no halo of romance about the little-neck clam, 
but the economic considerations are of substantial im- 
portance, and the clam is a resource which should be 
maintained. The subject might well receive attention at 
the meeting of the New England Fish Commissioners in 
Boston next month to consider the lobster situation. 


THE tributes to Prof. Spencer F. Baird at the unveiling 
of the Woods Holl memorial the other day were expres- 
sive of the deep and lasting regard entertained for that 
great man by all who knew him. We have reprinted the 
paragraph from Mr. Livingston Stone’s earlier paper be- 
cause it is fitting that the qualities of Prof. Baird there 
described should be held up anew to our admiration. In 
honoring him by providing this monument of granite and 
bronze, the American Fisheries Society has honored itself, 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 


Into Val del Bove. 


: ‘ , ; ich 
lollowing paper is the conclusion of the narrative, of whic 
artes rt cs ae in our issue of July 2%. It is eo = 
pen of Maj. Albert Woodcock, at the time Jnited aoites aon 
Catania. his ‘relation of Maj. Woodcock’s Geeett —— 
Etna was giveh in a series of letters to his son, Dr. a 
cock, Riverside Farm, Byron, IIl., who has, most courteously 
edited them for publication in Forest AND STREAM. 


But two of our party responded to reveille, Mr. Aclig 
and myself. The order was: j 

“All who wish to ascend the cone to see sun-rise, 
fall into line.” Mr. Aelig, a native of the Alps, who 
had climbed the highest peaks of Switzerland, the ath- 
lete of our party, fell into the line with fourteen others 
who had just arrived from Catania. 

They filed away in their upward march. I seated 
myself by a snow pile and luxuriated in munching this 
delicious article unknown to Catania, unless brought 
down from AEtna on the backs of mules. I never saw 
the heavens so bright and beautiful but once before, 
and that was when I visited AEtna in 1884. I can 
never forget that scene. Very many starry clusters 
were visible that cannot be seen in the lower 
altitude. The constellations seemed larger, nearer, 
and glowed with a_ richer light. The “Milky 
Way” was broader; its effulgence more bril- 
liant; and it seemed a great highway of bright glory 
stretching across the heavens, such as angels may fre- 

went in their visitations to earth. Meteors shot in 

ery curves through the sky. The myriads of stars 
that spangled the heavens mingled their sparkling radi- 
ance with that of the moon, and the great cone and 
its slopes were bathed in a soft, silvered light almost 
as bright as daylight. Shakespeare says there are ser- 
mons in stones. Certainly there was a most eloquent 
sermon in that beautiful starry canopy. Brydone ac- 
counts for this unusual brilliancy of the heavens as 
seen from Mount tna by saying: 

“We had now passed through over 12,000 feet of gas 
vapor that blunts and confuses every ray before it 
reaches the surface of the earth.” 

I returned to the observatory, and to bed for avother 
hour’s rest, when we all arose and went out to see the 
sun rise from the Torre del Filosifo (Tower of. the 
Philosopher). This tower is now in ruits; Nothihy 
remaining but its foundation, which is nestly com- 
posed of ancient bricks like those i the walls of the 
Greek theatre of Taormina. This tower is said to 
have been erected many ¢etnturies before Christ by 
Empidocles of Agrigentium (now Girgenti), who was 
a poet and philosopher. He was doubtless a crank, 
for he afterwards threw himself into the burning crater, 
hoping thus to convince the people that he was a god. 
The mountain ejected one of his bronze sandals, 
showing to the people that he was but morta! like 
themselves. Horace speaks of him in his “Ars Po- 
etica.” The tower was probably built by the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian about A. D. 120, from which to wit- 
ness sunrise. 

Soft twilight was stealing upon us, gradually grow- 
ing brighter. The Calabrian peaks emerged from the 
great sea below us, and seemed to be almost beneath 
our feet. Some flashes of red streaked upward from 
behind the eastern crests. The sea was of a dark gray, 
ovet which were rolling fleecy vapors. Soon the réd 
streaks upon the sky flashed into colors of gold, the 
sea changing to a purple. As the sun showed its upper 
rim above a prominent peak, the sea changed from 
rose to ultramarine, and the vapors were driven away. 
We returned his glorious smile and were happy, for we 
were bathed in sunlight. The valleys away below us 
were in dark shade, but the peaks above them were 
bright with the rays of the sun. Mr. Aelig joined us 
radiant with pleasure at having seen sunrise from the 
top of the great cone. We took a hasty lunch, pre- 
paratory to our descent into Val del Bove. Our blank- 
ets, overcoats and everything but our rations were sent 
back with the mules to Nicolosi. When in Nicolosi 
we had engaged mules and drivers to enter the valley 
at its eastern outlet by way of Zaffarano and meet us 
at the foot of the great descent. With our two guides, 
Antonio and Vincenzo, we set out. We passed the 
ruined tower of Empidocia and soon came to a rocky 
crest overlooking the valley. Here we seated ourselves 
and passed a half hour in viewing the wonderful scen- 
ery outstretched below us. We looked down upon 
a great black gulf of horrid desolation cut ‘out from 
the side of Mount tna. It is walled in by mountains 
on the north, south and west. . These rise almost per- 
pendicular into the heavens from 2,000 to 4,000 feet. 
On the west side the valley has almost eaten its wav 
into the fiery heart of the monster volcano. It sloped 
to the east opening out towards the sea. The north 
wall, or mountain chain, is called Serra del le Concaz- 
zi0; the south, Serra del le Soluzio, which terminates 
at the west in the lofty peak, Mount Agnuolo. The 
great crater of AZtna forms the west wall. 

Val del Bove is five miles in width. This great 
black chasm is sufficiently large to hold Mt. Vesuvius 
within its embrace, in which that volcano would appear 
insignificant by the side of its great compeer. Below 
us, seemingly beneath our feet, was a chain of lofty 
rocks called Serra Gianicolo, that curved around to the 
southeast. This rocky chain with the western part of 
the ‘Solfizio Mountains encloses a region called Tri- 
foglietto. According to Sir Charles Lyell and other 
eminent geologists this ‘mountain basis was formerly 
a great crater of eruption like that of Mount tna 
Its great throat is now filled up to the li f its 
distended mouth with he a ig sand innela cad 2 a 
bowlders. ion - 

About half way down the valley, jutting out from 
the northern wall, towers upward like a great pinnacle 
Rocca. Capra (Goat Rock). A little to the west and 
south of Capra looms upward into the sky a great 
solitary rock called Masara. To the south of Masara 
is a lofty mountain peak called Finochio Superiore. 


Directly west of this is another and smaller crest 
named Finochio Inferiore. Around the rocky base of 
these towering peaks the fiery lava had swept in rivers 
and congregated into billowy crests of stone. 

A little further down the valley and near the south 
wall was visible the rocky brow of Mount Callatia. 
Below us a short distance northtast of the Giaiiicolo 
rocks were two large craters side by side, throwi up 
in 1852. The large and easterly one is called Cerité- 
noria. From our high perth we looked dowii irito the 
great black throats of thes€ two cratérs. In past ages 
trees grew itt this valley. Vegetation wove its carpets 
of greet upoli its inclined slopes. It was the great 
pasture field of herds of cattle, hence its name Val del 
Bove (Valley of the Oxen). Still, from the earliest 
records we have of this valley, serpentine courses of 
lava were visible wending their way through it. When 
Sir Charles Lyell first visited the valley in 1828 trees 
were still scattered through it with here and there 
an oasis of beautiful verdure breaking in upon its ter- 
rible sterility. The eruption of 1852, one of the great- 
est that history records, changed all this. The two 
craters mentioned above threw out a sea of lava that 
rolled over the valley, destroying every tree, and every 
green thing and converting it perfectly into a scene of 
indescribable horror. 

Simond says: 

“It is a hideous place like a pit in Dante’s hell, dis- 
used for some unexplained reason and untenanted by 
friends.” As we looked down upon it, it resembled a 
great sea of storm-tossed billows with curlitig crests, 
suddenly, as if by magit, turited to lifeless stone. Sir 
Charles Lyell visited the valley six years after the 
great eruption of 1852. He says, “The stern and severe 
grandeur of the scenery is not such as would be se- 
lected by a poet for a vale of enchantment.” The char- 
acter of the same would accord far better with Milton’s 
picture of the infernal world; and if we imagine our- 
selves to behold in motion, in the darkitess of night, 
one of these fiery currents which have so often trav- 
ersed the valley we may recall: 


“Our dteary plait, forlorn anid wild, 

The seat of desolatioti, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these vivid flames 
Casts pale atid dreadful.” 


The fearful descent wee hafork wt, 4,000 leet down- 
ward, with a very steep detiliie. The guides said they 
had never kiA@WH Gi a woman’s essaying the descent. 
Prof, 5I Véstri told me the same, saying it would be 
Véry difficult for a lady. The order came to descend. 
The eye of our lady was resolute and she seemed full 
of confidence and cool courage. The guides lifted her 
down a great precipitous rock, we scrambling after as 
best we could. With a guide on either side she led the 
van in the perilous descent, the rest of us like bold 
squires following in the rear, save our Alps friend, 
Aelig, who shot off at a tangent far away in advarice. 
A loose. bowlder touched with the foot would start 
downward, at first slowly and then instantly increasin 
its speed until, bounding and thundering with fury, it 
disappeared into the dark regions below. The decliv- 
ity is composed of tufa rock, its surface being slightly 
sprinkled with volcanic sand, making it difficult to get 
a foothold. My Italian frietid, Signori Allegro, who 
made the descent a few days ago, broké his alperistock, 
fell, and comitieiced to roll dowiward. Had it fot 
been for the agility of his @uidés he niust have been 
dashed in pitcés otf thé rocks below. Hé told me that 
when he was follitig downward he suffered in, mind 
all of the agonies of a féarful death. Abdut half way 
own we camt to the firat roek of the Gianida rarige 
called Teatto Pictsle Little Théatre). Théré, parit- 
ings atid blowing we were glad to rést iri a shallow 
cave oF optning protected froin the suri. | 

After refreshing ourselves with. cbld coffee, we agaitt 
set out. We found, the lower half of the declivity es 
steep and tidfe thickly ipibed €d with volcatiic sand. 
We had a better foothold, and found the descent less 
fatiguing. We finally reached that part of the Serra 
Gianicolo, called Teatro Grande (Great Theatre), a 
stupendous pile of stately basalt formation, its lofty 
summit being crowned with tufa. It is rectangular in 
shape, Its strata are horizontal, and it resembled a 
huge pile of finely split cord-wood. The Americans 
named it the “Cord-wood Pile.” High up on the side 
of the south range, overlooking the ancient crater of 
Trifoglietto, a cluster of gracefully formed pinnacles 
shot upward into the sky. Together they résertibled a 
great ancient castle with turrets, and walls, and donjoti- 
keep. This we named the castle. The mountains that 
rim the valley are made strikingly picturesque by im- 
mense vertical ridges of dolorite and green stone, that 
stand out in bold relief like great ribs from their per- 
pendicular sides. Two of these vertical ridges or walls, 
parallel and near to each other, reminded us Americans 
of the Devil’s Slide in Echo Canyon; though they are 
much larger and gratider, we, a course, called them 
the Devil’s Slide. 

On reaching the bottom of the valley we expected to 
find our mules awaiting us; but they were not there. 
We scanned the black dreary waste with our glasses. 
They were not.to be seen. We hallooed, but no re- 
sponse came back save the echoes awakened from the 
lofty rocks which seemed to mock us in our distress. 
Our coffee and water were gone. We had wine, but 
this is no substitute for nature’s beverage of pure 
sparkling cold. water. We were weary. We were 
thirsty. What were we to do? We could not sit in 
this horrible pit waiting for mules that might never 
come. Far distant to the south, across an arm of the 
lava sea, we saw some green trees high up on a gentle 
declivity of the. mountain, We resolved to make for 
this bright oasis. Miss Jones led the way, a trusty 
guide on either side. We ascended the lava bad. It 
was cruel, wicked and hideous in its black cortortions. 
The lava in places; when hot, had twisted itself into .the 
forms of great serpents, and then congealed to stone. 
Sharp, jagged points projected upwards assuming fan- 
tastic shapes not unlike animals, or fiends as. sketched 
by Doré. We would climb one great billow, surmount 
its ragged’ crest, then descend into the hollow; then 
mount. another; .and,thus we crawled along like snails 
in our weary course. There was no music of purling 





streatis, or. babbling brooks to cheer us atid give tis 
hope. There were no songs of birds; tio sharp treble 
of insects, not ee the chirp of 4 cricket, but every- 
thing was black, siletit, storie-dead. Our hatids Were 
cut, our clothes torn, arid dur féét bécamle sdré. Out 
hervine’s aritis wére, black atid blue where thé guidés 
grasped —_ in the déseetit. Sotie of our party bégar 
té murmur, but tot 4 word of coniplairit ws fro: 
hér lips. 1 had planned the &xp€ditioi and suffere 
remorse for leading my friends into this horrible valléy 
to wander like condemned spirits in purgatory. 

After toiliig for a couple of hours in the midst of 
frightful chaos we reached the south shore of the lava 
sea. Three wolfish looking dogs dashed forward and 
with loud baying disputed our further passage. Their 
loud barking and hostile attitude gave us pleasure, for 
we knew their master must be near. e soon ap- 
peared from behind a rock, stormed off the dogs, arid 
with looks of the utmost astonishment gave us a wel- 
come. He was a shepherd, and a fine type of the 
Sicilian peasant. His long knit cap of blue hung 
downward, like a bag, from his head to his waist, ter- 
minating in a tassel. He wore ktiee breeches with 
stockings, a short jacket, and sandals of raw cowhide 
on his feet. He gave his nate as Pasquale Cavallaro. 
His sheep and goats were reclining in the shade of 
the beech trees of the mountain side, the beautiful 
oasis we had seen in the distance. Among the trees 
a spring of pure cold water bubbled upward, but its 
limpld stream was licked up by the ascid soil within a 
few feet of its source. Pasquale cotiducted us to his 
hut. It was roughly built of lava rocks, circular if 
form, and surmounted by a conical roof of thatched 
straw. Inside was a great oper-miouthed fireplace. In 
front he had erected a shade with boughs cut frotm the 
beech trees, of which the leaves were still green. Be- 
neath this bower we stated ourselves upoti lava boul- 
ders, cushioned with goat skins. Limipid water cold 
from the springs slaked our thirst. An abutidarit re. 
past spread beneath the leafy catiopy appeased ouf 
famisiuug unger. At once we were in good huniot 
and happy. 

We were seated upon the southern rim of the ancient 
crater of T oy oe my A great, moutitain péak rose 
perbetitleularly 4000 fet int thé h€avéts dive ye: 

}pon its crest was a shepherd looking down upoti thé 
convivial feast below. At the base of the range a 
species of sorrel grows, and broom is sparsely scat- 
tered about. Pasquale’s sheep and goats picked their 
scanty living from this vegetation. The Messina Con- 
sul had lost the soles of his shoes. The soles of mine 
were going “flippity flap” at every step and I was 
obliged to cut them off. Our heroine’s little shoes 
were torn into fragments and looked like tufts of 
feathers, but what cared we now, rested and refreshed 
as we were, with the long-looked-for mules approach- 
ing in the distance? Our guides had found them a 
mile or two down the valley behind some great lava 
billows, where they had ben awaiting us since early 
morning. Pasquale said he had never before seen 
foresteri (foreigners) in the valley, hence his great sur- 
prise. We made his heart glad with a few pieces of 
silver. We thet moutited and were away, Pasquale 
saying: “I kiss the hands of the lady and the gentle- 
tiieri. God bless your worships.” 

Ouf rough, stotty bridle path woutid-along beneath 
the overhatigitig cliffs of Solfizio. We Saale reached 
Mount Callana, flankirig its basé to the south. There 
wé made a steep descent ovér gréat beetling rocks into 
the Callaria valley below. To our right towered above 
us ai saieilies lava cascade 4od feet itt height. In 
the éruptioti 6 iba thé lava poured over it if fier 
sheets, Whén the eruptioti céas#d the lava of the fall 
cooled arid hardetied to stone. Thé edseade and its 
lava sheets dre as pertéce as if carvéd out Of the igtie- 
ous rock by sculptors. From thé valley of Callatia our 
wa wound through the Porteli, the east gateway (of 
éxit) of the great valley, and We weré soon antong 
fruit orchards 4tid vitieyards. A sparkling stream, fed 
by the snow above, é¢éttie foatititig atid purling itt an 
open aqueduct, making joyOtis flusie in its course. We 
soon entered Zaffarano, a town sotiie 4,000 people, 
where we found our carriage from Catattia awaiting us. 
We proceeded to the beautiful villa of Maratta. The 
gate was flung open to us by the servants and we 
a_warm welcome into this hospitable domain. This 
villa is owned by Signori Nunrio Consoli Marano, a 
wealthy merchant of Catania. 

Signori Maratio is an ardent admirer of our great 
republic. He had placed his villa at our disposal. It 
is otie of the most beautiful and lovely of all Sicily. 
A fountaiti was playing in its court. A great flower 
garden surrounded it. Myriads of flowers of every 
hue, from the pearly white to the deepest blush of pink 
and rose, were in bloom. Their sweet fragrance per- 
fumed the air. Palm and other semi-tropical trees 
waved luxuriantly their broad leaves. An artificial 
grotto, embowered in ferns, was mirroring itself in a 
crystal lakelet below. Golden pheasants, with their 
beautiful plumage, added to the richness of the scene. 
7Etna, towering above us, was crowned by a white 
flossy cloud. Thus we had emerged from “Infern?” 
into “Paradise.” Blackened, begrimed like chimney 
sweeps, we retired to the bath in our rooms. We came 
out clean and refreshed. Miss Jones appeared at the 
head of our dinner table entirely transformed. She 
did not in the least resemble our heroine of tna and 
Val del Bove. The Goddess of Liberty could not have 
presided with more grace than she did at our festal 
board. 

In the beautiful parlor of the villa, we Americans 
were gladdened by a fine picture upon the wall of the 
President of the United States, and by a splendid pho-. 
tograph of General Grant in uniform. 

_ Zaffarano, as above written, is a village of over 4,000 
inhabitants. Its altitude above the sea is 1,748 feet. 
It has many times been shaken to the ground by earth- 
quakes. Lava fields almost surround it. The views 
from it of Mount AZtna and the Solfizzio Mountains 
are very fine and remind one of the scenery of the 
Alps. An earthquake a few weeks before had shaken 
the town. One of its churches was badly injured... We 
saw a large number of women carrying sand and stone 
in their aprons to the workmen. us they f ested 
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their religious zeal. American ladies are just as active 
for the good cause. Instead of ‘carrying sand and 
stone in their aprons to the builders, they work faith- 
fully in ways well known, and by their sweet smiles 
and winning grace open the purses of their less relig- 
ious lords. 

After dinner and a sweet rest in the sylvan bowers 
of the beautiful garden we set out for Catania. Miss 
Jones bore away a trophy of lovely flowers from the 
Marano Villa. The full moon was wading through 
gossamer clouds high up in the heavens. A broad 
band of silver light was shimmering upon the placid 
sea below us. Our drive downwards through the or- 
ange groves and many villages was most delightful. 
We reached the Catania Consulate about 10 o’clock at 
night, and our excursion, so full of adventure and the 
wonderful, was ended. ALBERT Woopcock. 


Kut-ai-Nah. 


Kut-al-NAH—No Chief—is a grim looking old Black- 
foot who lives on the Two Medicine River. His features 
are not pleasing; his nose has been broken and is dished 
in the middle of its length; his chin is long, wide, pro- 
truding; his eyes have a cold, cruel expression; all in all, 
he is about the very last man one would suspect of hav- 
ing any kind qualities in his moral make up. 

. the winter No Chief lives in a warm and comfort- 
able log cabin; in summer he camps out in a lodge. 
Around the house is no litter of chips, old clothes and 
tin cans, such as is often seen in the dooryards of even 
white settlers; the grassy sward is clean and well pre- 
served. In the house the floors are always spotlessly 
clean; the iron bedsteads are covered with clean blankets, 
quilts and pillows. You should see how neat the cup- 
board is; No Chief himself often inspects it, and with a 
stick rubs and scrapes the under rims of the tin plates 
where they are most apt to become discolored and rusty. 
His wives are always neatly dressed. He_himself, when 
at home, wears the old time costume of leggins, breech- 
clout, shirt and blanket, but in a trunk or bureau is al- 
ways a good suit of “white man’s clothes” which he puts 
on whenever he visits the agency or the trader’s store. 

No Chief’s face belies his character. He is a most 
kindly man, good to his wives, his children and grand- 
children, generous to the needy and afflicted, always ad- 
vising the youths to lead sober, industrious lives. More- 
over, he is a living example of my old friend the trader’s 
oft repeated assertion that “you never can size an Indian 
up and tell what he is liable to do or not to do.” For the 
old man’ has, and has had for more than thirty years, 
carefully put away in a fringed and painted parfleche sack 
the bones of a human skeleton. And the Blackfeet, 
understand, have a deep rooted dread—a terrible fear— 
oi human remains; they believe that the ghost or spirit 
of the dead often returns to visit these remains of its 
earthly body, and always causes affliction of some sort, 
often death, to those who- disturb or even camp near 
them. It is very odd, then, quite remarkable, indeed, that 
No Chief should keep these bones after having been 
raised in this belief. For years, whenever he traveled, 
the sack of bones was carefully packed on a led horse. 
In the lodge, in the house, at night and in bad weather, 
it has always hung suspended above his seat at the rear 
of the dwelling, and on fair days swung in the breeze out- 
side, suspended from a painted medicine tripod. 

I have known No Chief for more than twenty years; 
hunted with him, lived in the same camp with him for 
months at a time, but until recently I never heard of 
the skeleton he has kept so long and carefully. I scented 
a story at once, and rode over to his house, arriving there 
along in the afternoon. The old man welcomed me, gave 
me the seat of honor, filled his great pipe, and we smoked 
together, talking about the news of the reservation and 
other common matters. I knew better than to broach the 
object of my visit until after dark. In the daytime, as 
every Blackfoot knows, one must not talk of ghosts or 
spirits, or of the doings of the gods, else he will be 
stricken blind. But after the simple evening meal, when 
the candles had been lighted and the great stone pipe re- 
filled, I got the story. 

“There it hangs,” said No Chief, in answer t6 my query, 
pointing to the sack hanging above him against the wall. 
“How I got it, why I have kept it, is in part the story 
of my life; you shall hear it. 

“When my father died, he was killed in a battle with 
the Assinaboines, I was about twelve years old; my 
brother, perhaps two years younger, and my good mother 
composed our little family. As soon as it was known that 
my father was dead, his relatives came and took the 
horses he had owned, leaving us but one poor old travois 
animal. Our lodge was old, torn and leaky; we had 
but few robes to cover us; we were very poor. We had 
no weapons; the enemy who killed my father got them as 
well as his scalp. Those were very miserable times for 
us; my brother and I herded horses for some of the large 
herd owners; my mother tanned robes, embroidered moc- 
casins and war clothes for the great hunters, and in that 
way we finally got another horse; the two could pack our 
poor outfit, and we were enabled to move camp, all three 
of us walking, of course. It is a dreadful thing to be 
ar I made up my mind that I would not remain so 

ong. The years passed and I attained the age when I 
would be permitted to go with the older men to war. I 
had gone through the long fast, my dream had given me 
good medicine. I had earned a bow and a quiver of good 
arrows. I was ready, impatient to start, to begin the life 
of a man. It was early in the spring that the chance 
came; I went with a party as servant to the partizan, car- 
tying his moccasins and ropes, his medicine sack and 
robe, waiting on him whenever we camped. I had not 
listened uselessly to the stories of my elders by the lodge 
fire for many an evening; I knew what to do and was 

rompt to act; the partizan was pleased with me and very 
kind. At last, after many days’ travel, we discovered 
a great camp of the enemy on Little River (Milk River), 
in the | timbered bottom where it joins the Missouri. 
We cached among the cottonwoods and willows all that 
day, and when night came the partizan instructed us. He 
said that we should all go into the camp, each man for 
himself, remembering to very cautious, very quiet, to 
take no chances of discovery by hurried work, for the 
lives of all depended upon the actions of each one, Yes, 


I was allowed. to go in, too, instead of waiting at the 
place it had been agreed that we should meet, as a servant 
is generally required to do in order to help hold the 
herses as they are driven-in. I was not much afraid when 
I entered that great camp. I thought of my poor mother, 
of my brother, of the hard life we had led. I determined 
to take all the horses I could, for their sake as well as 
mine. I would be very careful, but if I was discovered— 
well, I could die. I entered the circle of the village, pray- 
ing my dream to give me success. The fires in the lodges 
had long since died out, and the people slept; here and 
there I could hear their loud snoring as I passed along. 
‘Remember,’ our partizan had said, ‘not to prowl around 
too slowly, nor to crawl, nor go stooped over, lest the 
dogs become suspicious of you and give the alarm.’ 

“Well, there were many horses picketed in that camp, 
all around between the lodges. I cut the ropes of two and 
led them to our meeting place, where I tied them and re- 
turned for more. I made three trips and got six head in 
all. My companiens had done much better, taking, some 
of them, as many as fifteen. I wanted to go back once 
more, but the partizan gave the word and we started for 
home, driving the band before us, at first slowly, and then, 
when beyond hearing of the enemy, as rapidly as possi- 
ble, often stopping to catch and ride fresh ‘horses. The 
Assinaboines, when they discovered their loss, may 
have followed our trail; most likely they did, but we 
never saw them. There never was a prouder and happier 
youth than I was when I rode into our camp and gave my 
mother and brother the horses I had taken, reserving only 
one for myself. “The days of our poverty are over,’ I told 
them. ‘I can now run buffalo, and we will have a plenty 
of good robes and meat. I will go to war again and 
again; we will own a big herd.’ My mother cried from 
joy at my words and embraced me. 

“Hai-yah! It was not to be as I had said. I have long 
since learned never to say, I will do this or that, but I 
hope to do this. Sometimes, no matter how deserving we 
may be, the gods seem to forsake us. But a short time 
after I returned I was stricken by a very painful disease; 
my feet swelled up, I could not sleep, I could not walk; 
I could do nothing but suffer. In vain the doctors and 
medicine men strove to cure me; they could do no good, 
and I suffered; oh, what terrible pain I endured, not for 
a month, nor a winter, but for three long years. My 
brother and mother were more than kind; they helped me 
in and out of the lodge, laced me on a travoi when camp 
was moved, did all they possibly could for my comfort. 
With my bow and arrows, riding the swift horse I had. 
taken, my brother kept us well supplied with buffalo hides 
and meat. In the second summer of my sickness he had 
grown to be a tall strong youth, and in turn he went to 
war with a party, servant to the partizan as I had been. 
They went southward to the Yellowstone country in 
search of the Crows. Each day of their absence, as the 
medicine man rode around: through the camp calling out 
their names and reminding the people to pray for their 
success and safe return, we cut a notch in a stick to mark 
the time of their absence. Those days seemed very long; 
my mother and I worried so much that we could scarcely 
eat; from the very first day we feared the worst. At last, 
one. afternoon, the party returned, not riding joyously into 
camp astride horses of the enemy. No; they came in 
aioot, silently, slowly, what there was left of them, and 
my brother was one of the missing. His body lay on the 
banks of the Yellowstone; the Crows, surprising the party, 
had killed him and four others. This was a terrible blow 
to us; my mother nearly died of grief. I don’t know how 
we got through the next few months; it was a very miser- 
able time. Early in the following winter, after I had 
about given up hope of ever being well again, my feet 
began to improve. I got up and walked. Slowly and for 
a short distance at first; then more steadily and further, 
until by spring, strange to say, I was as sound as ever, 
and able to take part in the hunt. 

“It was sometime after the grass became green that a 
party was made up to go against the Crows, and I joined 
it. It was the opportunity I had been looking for. Two 
of my companions had been members of the party my 
brother had joined, and when we arrived at the Yellow- 
stone they pointed out to me the battle ground and the 
place where my brother had fallen. I went to it and 
found his remains. Strange to say, the wolves had not 


- disturbed them; every bone was there, a little dried, hard 


flesh adhering to some of them: The Crows had taken 
his clothing, his weapons, even his beaded necklace. 
‘Brother, I said, addressing his shadow,* which I felt sure 
was near, ‘I am not going to leave you here in the land 
of the’enemy. I am going to take you home, and care for 
you, and when I die you shall be buried with me.’ And 
with that I gathered up the bones, tied thern in one of my 
blankets, and rejoined my companions. ‘What have you 
there?’ they asked. And when I told them, they were 
surprised and angry. ‘Drop them,’ they said. ‘Don’t you 
know that you will cause us bad luck of some kind? 
Leave them at once, and the blanket you have wrapped 
them in, and wash your hands good, rubbing them with 
the purifying sweet grass.’ 

“I refused to do so. ‘It is my brother,’ I said. ‘He 
was good and kind to his mother and me, and I am going 
to take him out of this country of the enemy.’ 

“*Then you will travel alone,’ said the partizan. ‘We 
cannot risk having this ghost with us; it will surely bring 
bad luck to some, perhaps all, of us. Drop it at once, or 
leave us.’ 

“I turned away at once and went into the timber bor- 
dering the river. I could not blame them for what they 
had said; I was not angry, but I felt very sad. Deep in 
the thicket of willows and briers I built a little war house 
of dead poles and brush, and there I remained three days, 
cooking my food at night, the meat of a deer I had killed, 
sleeping much and resting. I wanted to give my friends 
plenty of time to find the camp of the enemy and get out 
of the country before I started forth. On the third day 
I built a small raft of driftwood, lashing the logs together 
with strips of deer skin. I left the skeleton in the war 
house. ‘Brother, I told him, ‘I am going to avenge you. 
I will be very careful and return as soon as I can, and 
then take you home with me.’ 

“The moon had risen when I pushed the raft out into 
the current and floated down the river. It was nearly as 
light as day, ang I had no trouble to see the channel 


* Blackfoot equivalent for ghost or spirit. 


ahead; the trouble was to keep the raft in it, for often I 
could not touch bottom with my pole. All that night I 
drifted along, listening for the barking of dogs, the neigh- 
ing of horses, looking for water trails along the shore, but 
I heard nothing save the howling of wolves and the owls 
hooting above the murmur and roar of the bank-full river. 
When morning came, I ran the raft ashore on an island, 
went into the willows and slept. Along in the afternoon, 
having slept and rested and eaten some of the cooked 
meat I brought along, I climbed one of the tall cotton- 
woods on the island for a view of the country. Away 
below, at a bend in the river, I saw some horsemen riding 
down into the valley. There was no game in sight, no 
buffalo, not even a band of antelope, and I concluded that 
the Crow camp was there by the river where the horse- 
men were heading. As soon as night came I went across 
to the mainland and walked down the shore in that direc- 
tion. It was not long before I heard dogs barking and 
howling in answer to the wolves out on the hills, and then 
I saw the camp, a very large one, pitched on a broad open 
flat and along the edge of a belt of timber fringing the 
river. I got into the timber and went carefully down 
through it. I had no plan, and went to see whatever was 
to be seen. I was opposite the center of the village and 
only a few yards from the nearest lodges, when I saw a 
man come out of one of them, pull his robe well up about 
his face, and come toward me. I stood still in the deep 
shadow of the brush and watched him pass on a path that 
ran toward the river. As soon as he got by I followed 
him, stepping lightly but quickly. Just as I was about to 
jump on to him he turned, saw me, and we grappled each 
other. He had good strength, but I had more; I got one 
hand on his throat so he could not cry out, and with the 
other drew my knife and stabbed him. He had got out 
his knife, also, and slashed me here on this arm, but it 
was not a bad cut. Before he could strike again I felt 
him shiver, and then he fell back, quite dead. I took his 
scalp, his knife and belt, and went back toward the upper 
end of the camp. Fires still burned brightly in the lodges, 
and I could hear the people talking and laughing. There 
were some horses tied near a lodge which was pitched 
close to the timber. I knew I was running great chances, 
but I walked out there in the bright moonlight and cut 
cne loose, leading him back into the timber without being 
discovered. I kept leading until I had passed the bend 
and was out of sight, and then I mounted and rode swiftly 
away up the river. He was a good, finely paced horse. 
About daybreak I got back to my war house. ‘Brother,’ 
I said, as I entered and took down the sack, ‘Brother, you 
are avenged. I have killed a Crow, here is his scalp, and 
now for home.’ 

“I arrived there safely, and the people were greatly sur- 
prised, for the rést of the party had returned and told 
them about me. Even my mother did not expect to see 
me again. That was thirty-three years ago. Ever since 
I have kept and cared for these remains of my brother, 
and the time is now not far off when we will lie down to- 
gether. No, in all this time he has never appeared to me, 
never spoken to me, and I think this is strange. In times 
ef doubt and distress I have thovght that he might come 
to my aid. After all, it may be as the white men say: 
that there are no ghosts; that when a person dies his 
shadow departs from it and from this world, at once and 
forever. 1 have had my share of trouble ahd bad luck 
since I brought my brother home. One of the women I 
afterwards married is dead. I have lost three children. 
One time when I was in a battle I captured an enemy, a 
young man, and was going to kill him, but he pleaded so 
hard for his life, making signs while the tears streamed 
down his face, that I let him go. When cripiney (first 
son) was born I named him Sai-kim-ai-kim-Takes-pity-on- 
the-other-side, in memory of this incident. I thought that 
it would be a lucky name; that my boy would do well 
under it—would live to great age. But when he had at- 
tained the age of young manhood he sickened and died. 
Oh, that was terrible, and most unjust. On the other 
hand, I have prospered in many ways. My mother lived 
to great age. I have grown sons and daughters, good, 
kind, well-to-do. I have more than a hundred head of 
horses, and have sold hundreds, living comfortably on the 
proceeds. No, I do not think that my brother’s shadow 
has brought me either evil or good. 

“Shall we smoke another pipe? No? Well, then, my 
wife shall spread you a couch here, right beneath my 
brother. I know you are not afraid. You white men do 
not fear anything—ghosts nor the under-water-people. 
Sleep well.” J. W. ScHuttz. 


An Appreciation. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I would ask to correct a statement which I made re- 
cently in regard to the number of deer which the late 
law in this State allows one person to kill in a season. 
Instead of it being ten, as it read, it should have read 
two, which sounds more reasonable. The mistake was 
made through a misprint in the report, and I am glad 
to make the correction. 

I have been so highly gratified in the reading of the 
reminiscences of the long ago by Cabia Blanco and J. 
W. Schultz and others, that I feel inclined to express 
my appreciation of their contributions. No particular 
class of contributors so intensely interests me as the 
reminiscences of the old timers who have been active 
participants in the stirring events of the days of the 
buffalo, Indians and the frontier life in general. While 
still a few of the old survivors of the early days are 
with us, we should encourage them by every possible 
means to give as much as possible of their past ex- 
perience for publication, that those who come after 
may know something of the pleasures as well as the 
hardships of those who opened up the way. After 
opening the Forest AND STREAM and reading the edi- 
torial page, I leaf over the first thing to see what the 
old timers have called to mind of their past; if nothing 
of the kind appears, I am disappointed, in spite of the 
many other good things which always appear. 
EMERSON CARNEY. 
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Gatuyal History. 
= 
The Little Zoo. 


Some péople call it the zoo-zoo. It is situated in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, and is so modest and retir- 
ing that you would hardly ever find it if you had not 
been told the wity. i 

For the information of strangers, it may be noted 
that it lies to the northeast of the merry-go-round, in 
a dip in the woods. But the merry-go-round—where 
is that? Well, you do not need to be told; you will 
hear the merry-go-round. It will strike your ear afar 
off—and strike it hard. s i 

From this grand ceriter of attraction it 1s only a 
hen’s race to the little zoo. I like to stroll there of 
an evening, as I did last evening of all. 

The day had been hot—swooningly hot—but now the 
sun had set and a cool breeze was rustling the trees. 

Under the influence of this the gray wolf got up and 
shook himself; the coyotes whisked their tails and ran 
about as if in search of a trail; the ocelot stood to at- 
tention with fiery eyes; the two bear cubs came down 
from their shelf and began to practice climbing; the 
raccoons rolled about in play like jolly schoolboys; 
the foxes sat on their haunches and cocked their ears 
with the most innocent air imaginabie; the porcupine 
did « two-step with his hind feet while reared against 
the wire grating of his cage; the monkeys cried “Mur- 
der!” and pursued one another from swing to swing; 
the big black bear took to pacing up and down beneath 
the rocks, with his tongue out panting; the buffalo and 
the deer nuzzled in the newly-filled hay-racks; the pea- 
cocks set up a caterwauling among the trees, and the 
eagles clapped their wings and screamed. Only the 
coati mundi seemed indifferent to the change in the 
weather and the approach of night; he lay doubled up 
in the corner of his cage apparently fast asleep. But 
perhaps the coati mundi wasn’t feeling well. 

With his back against the bear’s cage stood Mike, 
the keeper, chewing tobacco. His mien was that of a 
man taking his ease after a hard day, and I could 
imagine him quoting Spenser to the following effect: 


“Sleep after toyle—port after stormie seas— 
Ease after warre . . . does greatly please.” 


All day long he had had to be on the alert to ke p 
the children frum poking sticks at the animals or fee - 
ing them with candies or ether things not exactly sui » 
ed to animal digestion. And the day had been so ha, 
too. But row the children had gone home and a coo 
breeze had sprung up and life became endurable once 
more. 

“Well, Mike,” I said, after bidding him good even- 
ing, “are you still of the opinion that wild animals are 
not dangerous?” “I am that,” he answered. “They’re 
a big set of cowards. But they’re treacherous, and 
you want to keep the eye in the back of your head 
wide open in dealin’ with them, ‘specially in the ruttin’ 
season. Last fall me side partner, John, and me were 
in the deer yard when all of a sudden the big bull elk 
commenced to stamp and snort and glare at us. ‘Clear 
decks for action, John,’ says I, ‘for there’s goin’ to be 
war.’ The words were hardly out of me mouth whin 
the elk made a charge at John and knocked him gally- 
west. I had a pole with me, by good luck, and I gave 
the elk a few jabs of it and he retreated a bit, but still 
showed an ugly front. 

“Poor John lay all of a heap, groanin’, and I was in 
morta! fear that the elk would charge him again before 
I could get him out of the way. 

“Keepin’ my face to the inimy, I backed up to John 
quick as I could and took him in me arms and laid him 
behind a big stump. 

“Not a minute too soon, for the inimy was chargin’ 
again. I met him with the pole, but sure I thought it 
was a man-o’war I was tryin’ to stop. Well, sir, I 
went over, but as I did somehow managed to catch the 
elk by the horns. I held on till a policeman——” 

Here he eagle screamed loudly. 

“Of course,” I said, “the policeman arrested the elk 
and arraigned him in court. Quite right.” 

Mike looked reproachfully at me, but before he made 
any reply a dreadful commotion arose suddenly in the 
buffalo yard. 

“There, that scald of a peacock is at it again!” cried 
Mike, excitedly. “She'll kill him yit, so she will.” 

“Kill whom?” I inquired. 

Thy, the buffalo. Didn’t she do him up in three 
rounds the other day?” 

He started hurriedly for the buffalo yard, with the 
chronicler at his heels. Arrived there we beheld a 
truly remarkable spectacle. The buffalo, a great moun- 
tain of an animal (he is one of the largest in captivity 
and the pride of the little zoo) was in a rage, with 
head lowered between his forelegs and fire blazing 
from his eyes. Facing him was a peacock, with head 
outstretched snake-like, ruffled feathers and all the ap- 
pearance of a true gamebird with its blood up. 

With a snort the buffalo. would make a rush at his 
antagonist; this the peacock would dodge, then with a 
fierce scream would fly up and hit the buffalo in the 
nose with its spurs. 

Mike shouted objurations at the peacock, but I en- 
treated of him fo be still, and the fight proceeded until 
the buffalo began to get winded, when he turned tail 
and went over to a corner and lay down sheepishly. 
The peacock erected its head, glanced about (as much 
as to say: Is there anyone else looking for a fight?) 
and then marched off with the air of an Egyptian 
queen. It all reminded me of a contest between a 
great stupid man and a subtle, adroit female. 

“I think I know now,” I said, “why the peacock’s 
feather is worn.” 

“Well, you don’t find me wearin’ it,” said Mike, with 
emphasis: - “No, sir.” 

“Why,” I inquired. 

“Because it’s unlucky. I knew a man got run over 
by a trolley car and another that lost all his teeth 
through wearin’ it.” 

“Are you sure the man that lost his teeth hadn’t been 
going to a dentist?” I asked. 3 
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But Mike made no answer, being terribly in earnest, 
and I could not help sttiling at his faith in the old 
superstition. It would be interesting, by the way, to 
ktiow the origin of this. Can the evil eye have had 


_ attything to do with it? 


A brief silence ensued, an occasion for breaking 
which was the appearance of a veritable rara avis,, 
namely, a white peacock. This bird was donated to 
the little zoo some time ago by a lady in South Brook- 
lyn, and is an object of much curiosity, especially 
among the fair sex. However, I am apt to think that 
the sight of the bird must cause a little disillusionment. 
When I saw it it looked as if it sadly needed a bath, 
while one of the tail feathers was loose and trailing on 
the ground. But it was interesting to note the color- 
less ocelli and other markings of the plumage. ; 

Mike told me that the albino, as if conscious of its 
singularity, kept very much to itself among the woods, 
where he believed it had a nest. He set out one morn- 
ing to find the nest, but the bird, after leading him 
about all day, left him no wiser than when he started. 
“Fox & Peacock would make a fine name for a Wall 
street firm,” said the droll Mike. 

There now arose on the evening air a bleating of 
sheep and lambs—what sound more peacefully rural 
and grateful! . 

“Ah,” cried Mike, “there’s little St. Patrick and his 
flock.” 

“Little St. Patrick,” alias O’Hara, is the park shep- 
herd (whom I had the honor of introducing on a pre- 
vious occasion to the readers of Forest AND STREAM). 
His sobriquet he has earned by reason of his crook, 
and it suits him very well, for his exterior is certainly 
eenee: if not saint-like, and I am sure he loves his 

ock. 

I followed Mike around to the fold and saw the flock 
filing in. The lambs are quite numerous this ‘year, 
and among them are a black one and a brown one, of 
strange goat-like appearance, the offspring of a Brazil- 
ian dam. 

Now, within the fold is something which caused me 
to start violently the first time I saw it. This is noth- 
ing less than a cage containing a big cinnamon bear. 
What, I thought, if that bear should break loose at 
night? I marveled how the shepherd could rest from 
thinking of the danger which lay so close to his be- 
loved flock. At least, I thought he must have horrible 
dreams, and I imagined him starting up at night ex- 
claiming: “The bear—the bear! Save my sheep!” 

I mentioned the matter to O’IIara, and he admitted 
he had thought of the danger, though he wasn’t sure 
he had dreamed of it. “But,” he added, “sure God is 
good, sir!” Not for nothing has he been called “Little 
St. Patrick!” 

It was beginning to get late. The eyes of the owl 
were glowing like two candles, and the animals for the 
most part, night prowlers though they were, had sunk 
into listlessness or slumber again, mournfully con- 
scious, no doubt, that there was no opportunity for the 
play of their faculties, the doom of imprisonment being 
theirs. 

I wished O’Hara good night and Mike a quiet watch 
and took my way down the hill and through the glen. 
Only the murmurs of waters broke the midsummer 
silence, while the fireflies were flashing in the gloomy 
recesses of the woods. At this hour of the evening 
the scene reminded one of an Adirondack wilderness. 

FRANK Moonan. 


The Intelligence of the Wild Things 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If your correspondents would carefully read my com- 
munications to Forest AND STREAM they would save 
themselves a lot of useless argument. 

It was claimed in the Atlantic Monthly that “No bird 
teaches its young to fly. No bird teaches its young to 
eat or si No bird teaches its young to do any of the 
ining which its parents do and did. No animal chastises 
its 

These sweeping assertions, if true, would deprive the 
lower animals of all intelligence, and leave them subject 
to a miraculous power, called instinct, by the man wor- 





“oo. 

elieving fully in the intelligence of the lower animals, 
1 picked up the gauntlet and endeavored to prove that 
animals do chastise their young; that birds do teach their 
young to eat, sing and fly. In no article is it claimed by 
me that birds would not eat, sing or fly without a teacher, 
yet my critics use this as an argument, and one goes so 
far as to claim that I do not believe birds could walk 
without a teacher. Such senseless arguments are not 
instructive and become tiresome with repetition. 

I am also admonished to remember that animals in- 
herit many attributes, which should convince me that all 
necessary to existence are inherited. While I do not 
fully agree with my critics in their claims, I go beyond 
them in accepting some inherited traits. I believe that 
acquired characteristics are inherited, and it would be 
hard to find a non-believer in the intelligence of the 
lower animals, who will admit that. Years ago I com- 
batted in Forest anp Stream the claim that the daily 
acts of the lower animals was the outcome of a super- 
natural power—that meaningless, illusive shibboleth 
called instinct. 

_Long before Buffon was forced to recant his published 
views of nature, the idea, conveyed by the word instinct 
in the lish language, was invented to separate man 
from the lower animals. Man possessed a soul. The 
lower animals were soulless, and when an intelligent act 
was performed by one, it would not do to call it reason, 
so the word instinct was invented. 

Webster’s Unabri defines instinct in various terms, 
but he quotes Sir W. Hamilton, and doubtless his is the 
accepted meaning of the word. 

“An instinct is an agent which performs blindly and 
ignorantly a work of intelligence and knowledge.” 

This definition covers the ground fully. Now as to rea- 
son. Thought underlies reason. To think is to reason. 
It is a simple matter to understand reason when we use 
it in our everyday lives. Three things necessary to 


are ry 

human existence. Food, clothing and shelter. With these 
necessary wants in view the farmer reasons over his 
crops and ic ani 


The doctor reasons over his 
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patients. The lawyer over his clients and the merchant 
over his ledger, and the end to be accomplished is food, 
clothing and shelter. The lower animals need only food 
and shelter, nature has kindly clothed them. They rea- 
son over the routine of their daily lives as well as man. 

Science teaches us that the power to reason by man is 
dependent on certain wonderfui organs. And, strange to 
tell, science teaches us also that the same wonderful or- 
gans are possessed by the lower animals. Their power 
to think, to reason is thus assured. When we see any- 
one of the lower animals perform an intelligent act, why 
not judge it just as we would if it had been performed 
by a human being? 

I would say to your correspondent, I. W. G., that the 
deposing of instinct, to which I called attention, is not 
the dream of a visionary. It is a fact that scientific writ- 
ers are dropping the word instinct, and are using heredity 
instead. The latter is the better word, for it makes in- 
telligible all that instinct implies without a resort to the 
supernatural. 

Your correspondent, A. H. Gouraud, mentions my boy- 
ish observation of a mother cat’s efforts to teach her 
kitten how to catch mice, and then quotes Darwin to 
prove that a kitten will growl over a mouse without a 
teacher. I do not doubt Darwin’s statement, but it is 
the exception and not the rule. For ten years I care- 
fully observed a cat that belonged in the store where I 
got my breakfast. This cat educated her kittens as all 
cats of my acquaintance did and do, except to catch mice. 
The old cat did not eat mice, did not catch them, either. 
Year after year, having Darwin’s statement in mind, I 
fed dead mice and live mice to the old cat’s kittens. Some 
of the mice were from the woods and some were caught 
in the store. The kittens, with a few exceptions, did not 
growl over a mouse, did not try to eat a dead one or 
try to catch a live one. Some of the kittens would play 
with a dead mouse, cuffing it about as it did a spool or 
marble. The old cat, I was told, did not see a mouse in 
her kittenhood, and while in the store was fed more meat 
then she could eat, so had no appetite for mice. She 
evidently thought that her kittens would be housed and 
fed, and would not be forced to work for a living, there- 
fore she did not teach them to catch mice. The children 
of the rich are seldom taught a trade, and pussy, in not 
teaching her young to work was following the exampie 
of the higher animal. 

I had observed cats and kittens from my boyhood up, 
but it remained for this grocery cat to teach me some- 
thing new, in the way of cat communication. 

Usually Mr. Wilson gave the kittens away. A few 
litters were drowned, but when the cat was quite old 
a kitten was selected to take her place in the store. The 
cat and kitten were fed meat every morning at the door 
from a meat cart. The driver of the cart, in return, re- 
ceived a cup of coffee. Cool mornings the cat and kit- 
ten hugged the stove, but when it was time for the meat 
cart the old cat hopped on to a show case, where she 
could look up the street and see the cart when it turned 
the corner. The sound of wheels would cause the kit- 
ten to wake up and look toward its mother. If it was 
not the meat cart approaching, the old cat would lay 
her ears back slightly. The kitten would doze again un- 
til wheels were heard as before. If it was the meat cart 
the old cat would prick her ears forward and the kitten 
would instantly become active. She would rush to the 
door and wait until it was opened. The old cat would 
remain on the show case until the cart reached the store, 
when she would jump down and go to the door, but did 
not get excited like the kitten. 

Now Messrs. Doubters, what are you going to do with 
this case? As it can be proved by many observers, it 
must be accepted and dealt with as true. Let me sum up 
the lesson which it teaches: 

In the cat language pointing the ears backward means 
no. Pointing the ears forward means yes. The arrange- 
ment was thoroughly understood by the cat and kitten, 
and when wheels were heard the kitten looked to its 
mother for information. If the answer was no the kit- 
ten understands its meaning and dozes while the cart goes 
rumbling past. If the answer is yes the kitten rushes 
to the door fully understanding that this cart will not 
go past like the other. Here we find intelligence, com- 
munication and reason, and here is conclusive proof that 
the old cat taught its kitten the cat langauge. The kit- 
ten could not have inherited a knowledge of a meat cart, 
even if it could inherit the knowledge of a mouse, as 
Darwin intimates. 

As to signs made by the ears, I remember that in my 
boyhood days a hunter that was called half witted taught 
me that all animals with protruding ears used them to 
talk with. Observation since that time has convinced me 
that the dog, horse, cat, raccoon, fox, rabbit and deer 
communicate with their kind through the motion of the 
ears. 


One more cat story that I have already mentioned in 
Forest AND STREAM, and I shall drop cats from this dis- 
cussion, 

While going through Mr. Seth Cole’s greenhouse with 
Mr. Gilmore, the foreman, I noticed that a cat followed 
us about uttering a most unearthly yowl. I asked Mr. 
Gilmore what it meant. “The cat is hungry,” said he, 
“and it has some trouble with its throat, so it can only 
make one cry.” I examined the cat’s throat and found 
it all right. Mr. Gilmore gave me the history of the cat. 
He had found it on the doorstep before its eyes were 
open, and had brought it up on milk fed from a tea- 
spoon. The cat had never been out of the greenhouse 
and had never seen another cat. I suggested that the 
cat needed a teacher, and Mr. Gilmore tried the experi- 
ment by putting another cat into the house. wo 
months later I heard the waif mew in the proper cat 
language. The savage yowl had become the gentle mew 
of an educated cat. 

I will now call attention to some of the vagaries of this 
discussion: The hooded chicken is one. Years ago I 
had read the experiments mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, A. H. Gouraud. I do not take stock in any ex- 

riments where the animal is unnaturally handicapped. 

e chick, when unhooded, ran to the hen for food by 
sound, without doubt. It had heard voices when fed and 
would be likely to associate sound with food. 

Your ‘ ent, I. W. G., makes much of the 
bawl of a ened calf, which brings the nearby herd 
to the rescue. Then sums up as follows: 

“The newly born calf is endowed with a language 
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which is well understood by its species. The circum- 
stances of the case make it impossible to entertain for a 
moment the idea that it has received a knowledge of that 
language by instruction.” ¥ 

It seems strange to me that a writer of the ability 
which I. W. G., possesses, will neglect to do a little think- 
ing before committing a theory to paper. It is not lan- 
guage but tone that brings the herd to the rescue of the 
calf. Even I. W. G. could recognize the note of terror 
in the calf’s cry, although he might be wholly ignorant 
of the bovine language. Nearly all of the lower animals 
possess the power to modulate the voice, to express many 
of the emotions which are common in the human family. 
‘The shriek of a frightened woman does not carry a word 
in any language, but it is immediately understood by the 
‘startled hearer. Terrors can be expressed without lan- 
‘guage, and the young of most mammals are born with 
this power. It is nature’s provision for the protection of 
iher helpless children. All the mammals inherit an im- 
jpulse to seek food, which is another of nature’s ways to 
itide the helpless atom of life over the danger period. 
“These inherited functions are out of place in this dis- 
«cussion. There is no dispute on this line, and the writ- 
ers who waste time and space over the subject are 
iknocking down men of straw which they first set up. 

Most birds, at birth, are as far along on the journey of 
ilife as a child would be when three years of age. The 
ibirds that are covered with down when born, such as 
ithe chicken, quail, grouse, etc., are checked by a few hours 
sonly of helpless babyhood. The birds that are born naked 
:and blind, such as the robin, thrush, sparrow, etc., have 
ito pass several days of helpless babyhood. My observa- 
ition has proved to me that fear is inherited, but its action 
‘does not begin until the bird is beyond its babyhood. 
‘The birds that are born naked and blind do not show 
ffear until they are able to fly. The young birds, while in 
tthe nest, show intelligence in some ways. When it is 
cold young birds will snuggle down in the nest. When 
they feel the heat they will separate. I have seen young 
catbirds call the mother bird’s attention to the attached 
excrement sack, while its mates were being fed. The 
bird did this by elevating its body in such a way as to 
make it evident to an observer that it desired atten- 
tion. 

Sixty feet from my new cabin there is a catbird’s nest 
containing four young birds, nearly ready to fly. ‘To-day 
I passed one hour at the nest to observe the old bird's 
method of feeding her young. She fed them twelve times 
in fifty minutes. Five times she fed on doughnut from 
the daoryard. Twice young wood mice were dis- 
sected and fed to the birds. Insects were fed five times, 
mostly large winged ants. I don’t know where the bird 
got the two wood mice. When the mother bird ap- 
proached with food four yellow mouths were thrust up on 
long necks, but two each time received food, and no more. 
The mother did not make a mistake in feeding her babies. 
All were served in turn, although four open bills stared 
the mother in the face each time. The old bird did not 
feed doughnut until the young were ten days old. The 
.towhee buntings feed doughnut to their young the second 
-day, one meal in five. How do these little mothers know 
,the nature of the strange food, so that one will not feed 
°it for ten days, while the other begins at two? These 
thirds feed their young on the same insect food. There is 
-reason back of such intelligent discrimination. While I 
remained at the catbird’s nest the mother bird inspected 
the nest three times. Twice she found and carried away 
za sack of excrement. An _ hour’s observation of the 
ithoughtful care of this little mother ought to convince 
anyone, not inoculated with the views of instinct, of the 
bird’s ability to think and to shape action thereon. 

A year ago three young towhee buntings were reared 
and brought to my dooryard. This was the second brood, 
the first was destroyed by crows. The adult buntings 
were old friends of mine. The young brood consisted 
of one female and two males. All returned in the spring 
migration, which was unusual, for these birds are shot 
in the Southern rice fields. The first nest, which the 
crows looted, was under a clumb of .viburnum shrubs. 
The second nest from which the three birds were reared 
was placed under a patch of catbrier, where the crows 
would not seek it. The young birds were kept under 
the catbriers until their wings were strong enough to fly, 
then they were brought to the dooryard for food and 
protection. As the birds had been confined in close quar- 
ters, and could not practice their wings, their ability to 
fly was limited. The little mother saw this as soon as 
her brood was established in the dooryard, and applied a 
remedy. She would take a piece of doughnut and fly to a 
low bush and call the little ones to follow. Before they 
‘had time to alight the mother would fly to a higher bush, 
jkeeping up the game until the young birds would no 
jlonger follow. In this way they soon got to be fair flyers. 
“This method also made them proficient in dodging an 
enemy. I thought that placing the nest under catbriers 
was a cute thing to do. Perhaps the birds got the idea 
from the rabbits. On the south side of my new cabin, be- 
ginning not six feet away, is a dense patch of the cat- 
brier. Rabbits have cut a path to the center, and when 
pursued by dogs dive into this retreat. One rabbit ven- 
tures out when my visitors bring dogs, and many a fool 
dog has met his Waterloo in that patch of catbriers. 
When the buntings returned this spring the young female 
was not mated. At the end of two weeks a strange young 
male appeared in the dooryard and he proved to be wife 
hunting. Before three days had passed the pair were 
mated. 

The two young males disappeared during the nesting 
season. I suppose they had found mates at a distance. 
The females select the home, and it is usually near their 
mothers. Within a week one of the males has been to 
the dooryard three times for food. Some wretch had 
shot away one of his legs, and he found it difficult to 
procure food, so intelligently resorted to the dooryard, 
where he knew that he could find an unlimited supply. 
Soon after the young female was mated I saw her and 
‘her mother hopping in and out of a brier patch. Event- 
ually the young bird established her nest in this patch, 
-advised, as I believe, by her mother, who fully under- 
-stood the need of protection. The old bird did not select 
-a nesting spot for some time. The spot selected at last 
was in a valley under a patch of catbriers. The young 
‘bird hatched out four chicks. She fed them in the same 
qway, and on the same kind of food that her mother had 


fed to her. When the little ones were large enough to 
fly they were deprived of a mother’s care and teaching. 
The mother was captured in my dooryard by a chicken 
hawk, Accipiter cooperi. The foolish bird darted be- 
hind some boards that stood by the cabin, but instead of 
remaining there, she made a break for the thick shfub- 
bery on the south side of the cabin. The hawk caught 
her, and she cried pitifully to me for help as he bore 
her away. It all happened so quickly that I had no time 
to render assistance, and, besides, 1 had seen the birds 
escape so many times that I deemed it impossible for a 
hawk to catch one in my dooryard. I carried food to 
the motherless birds and hoped that they would remain 
under the protection of the catbriers. The next day I 
found them scattered about in a blueberry patch. The 
third day the crows got sight of them, and before the 
end of the week they had disappeared. 

The old bunting during that week had brought out four 
young birds, three females and one male. The birds are 
about my dooryard while the mother is laying eggs for a 
second brood. The young birds were taught to fly as 
those were last year. Besides this innovation, the mother 
bird has adopted another. Before the crows were dan- 
gerous the first brood, when large enough to fly, was 
turned over to the male. Now the female will not trust 
the young to her husband’s care, but looks after them her- 
self and teaches them how to fly and eat before she de- 
serts them. 

Not far from my new cabin a pair of chestnut-sided 
warblers made a neat nest in the forks of a clethra bush. 
There was a large patch of these shrubs which protected 
the nest from view. The severe storm that ended the 
drought taxed the powers of these little birds to the 
limit. To feed the babies during a whole week of storm 
was bad enough, but when the gale prevented feeding 
and required the full strength of both birds to protect 
the nest it seemed a hopeless case. I visited the nest 
when the gale was at its height. Some trees were up- 
rooted, and the air was filled with great and small 
branches from others. I found both birds on the nest. 
They stood on opposite sides with their wings spread 
and locked so as to protect their babies from the pelting 
rain. A fierce gust of wind would level the clethra 
shrubs to the ground, but the little birds bravely clung 
to the nest, chirping encouragingly to each other. I re- 
turned to the shelter of my cabin, and that night while 
the gale increased, my heart was filled with sorrow for 
the two dainty beings that were battling with the ele- 
ments, not to save themselves, but to save and protect 
their dear ones, fired by the same love and devotion that 
thrills the human mother’s heart. 


M. A. Watton (Hermit). 


Intelligence of Chicks. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of June 6 M. A. Walton (Hermit) takes 
me to task severely for owning chicks that do un- 
natural things and for saying various other things 
which he does not believe. 

Mr. W. first takes me to task for bringing my chicks 
into the house, after asserting that the mother does not 
teach in any sense of the word. Well, I did not do it. 
I never raised a chick in my life; it is the other mem- 
ber of the firm that does these sort of things. Still I 
believe I know more about chickens than Mr. W., judg- 
ing from his own account, notwithstanding his long ex- 
perience. Young chicks require warmth and food; 
hence the mother’s natural instinct to hover and feed 
them. A hen is liable to leave the nest or trample on 
some of the chicks before the eggs are all hatched if 
the young chickens are not taken away. To avoid this 
the chicks were brought into the house. Mr. W. ac- 
cuses me of having a super-intellectual breed of chicks 
because they eat the first day and without teaching. 
The charge is groundless. All chicks will eat the first 
day, and without teaching. While it is undoubtedly 
true that chicks do not need food for 24 hours after 
being hatched, yet they will eat and pick up anything 
dropped before them, even if they do not eat it, to the 
extent of picking at each other’s toes and causing many 
an upset. They will also notice and pick up a very 
small bug, but a larger one caused them to back off 
and “cheep” in some alarm. 

A calf must be taught to drink out of a bucket, be- 
cause it is an unnatural way for it to get its food, but 
dropping things before a chick is nature’s: way, hence 
requires no teaching. Some broods at hatching are 
brighter than others, but all will do all the things de- 
scribed within a few hours if they are healthy. This is 
not a case of “It’s that way in my book,” but chickens 
all over the world will do it. 

Fad and fashion control a great many things, but 
they can’t control bird nature. Mr. W. doubts that a 
bird flew by the window just in time to prove a state- 
ment that was to appear in Forest AND StREAM. To 
prove that this was not a miracle, I will state that the 
boys have counted upwards of sixty bird nests on the 
place, mostly clustered close round the house. Add to 
this 100 English sparrows that are crowding in every- 
where, and it is apparent that a bird flying by the win- 
dow is not an uncommon thing. Even now a Texas 
orchard oriole sits just outside the window, not two 
yards off. He is pulling at a string put there for the 
morning glory vines to climb. 

As to old roosters teaching the young to crow, Mr. 
W. admits that the old roosters do fight the young 
away at first, but later teach them to crow. I still 
had the paper in my hand after reading this when a 
rooster crowed. I went out to see the teaching pro- 
cess. I found the old rooster occupying the center of 
the field, teaching, while the young received the lesson 
from the far outer borders. If the young made an 
attempt to crow they immediately moved further out. 
This state of affairs will prevail until the young rooster 
has grown spurs long enough and sharp enough to 





maintain him in his proper place in society. Roosters’ 


crow at all times of day, more noticeable just before 
daybreak; but they will crow at midnight if a match is 
struck in the kitchen or other sound made to indicate 
that people are astir. 

In a recent issue of Forest AND STREAM Mark Hop- 


kins suggests that my country is too closely settled 
to make the study of a wolf’s tail a success, but that in 
his country it is an easy matter. Now let us see. 
Thirty years ago, commencing this fall,. I spent six 
months in the Nebraska sard hills (Sandy Griswold’s 
country. How I would like to pat his head and bless 
hini just for the memories he has raiséd). The nearest 
settlement was at Loup City, more than a hundred 
miles away, and that was only a few weeks old. I had 
heard of the sarid hill country and what could be found 
there through Major North, then of the Pawnee scouts, 
and (indirectly) Buffalo Bill. The information: thus 
gained resulted in the six months’ sojourn there. 
Wolves were very plenty and we got a great deal of 
music from them, but I have hunted day after day with- 
out seeing one. Mr. Hopkins speaks of seeing wolves 
hunting cottontails in a plum thicket. Out in the 
Dismal River sand hills I saw a similar sight, only that 
the game was elk. They got one, too. I had a gvod 
chance there for rather close observation, but the wolf 
tail question had not come up then, and I was too ex- 
cited to note that they had their tails with them until 
I found one on the hide of the one my companion shot. 
That was the one event of that kind in a lifetime. 

In 1896 I visited that country and found the wolves 
still there in increased numbers. They howled more 
and I saw them oftener than I ever did in the old days; 
but the chance for close study was “small.” 

Only a few years ago I traveled all over the Kiowa 
and Comanche country and over the line into Texas, 
perhaps to the very ranch where Mark saw those 
wolves hunting. In that trip of three or four weeks I 
heard wolves howling often, but I never saw one on 
the trip. Of course, I see how it is possible to take a 
close look at a wolf that is acting natural by the aid of 
a good glass and good luck, but I would not engage to 
do it in six months’ continuous effort, and where’ I fail 
in that line there are few that succeed. Wolves that 
see the hunter or know of his presence before being 
seen, of course don’t count. No, some other theory 
for the disappearing wolf must be brought out. 

E P. JaQueEs. 


Duruam, Kansas, 
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Teal Hole. 


PERCHED on the edge of a bluff, and overlooking a 
broad expanse of marsh that wound in a green and 
sinuous ribband between stubble-grown mesa lands, 
stood a small rough-boarded cabin, of a size just suf- 
ficient to contain a bunk room, gun room and kitchen. 
Seated at a table in the gun room (which served also 
as living room, smoking room, library and the rest of 
it) on a certain winter’s evening were five jolly good 
fellows and the Duffer. All six a unit when it came 
to wild fowl shooting, and all able to give a good 
account of themselves in a duck blind.. The day had 
been a successful one, as the laden boughs of a tree 
near the cabin proved, where bunches of mallard and 
teal swung in the afternoon breeze. 

The team was at the door to drive us to the station, 
and one by one the boys arose to gather their guns 
and traps together. Kenneth and the Duffer walked 
to the door and looked out. Far down in the west, 
almost touching the horizon, the flaming sun was sink- 
ing into the blue Pacific, the distant booming of whose 
breakers, dulled by the distance, sounded like the music 
of a sea shell held to the ear. At the foot of the bluff 
the marsh spread, its mass of high tules breaking into 
graceful billows beneath the press of the ocean breeze, 
and lighted here and there with a touch of gold, where 
the dying sunlight lay upon a field of ripened cuckle- 
burr and dead marsh grass. Close by the bluff a lake, 
irregular in outline, its shores lost among promon- 
tories and islands of tall waving tules, its surface rip- 
pled and dimpled by the breeze, lay like some rare 
pearl dropped on a bed of moss. Dotted here and 
there on its surface flocks of ducks sported. and called 
in liquid notes to their mates wheeling in from the 
sea. It was a picture to delight the lover of nature, 
and make a wildfowler’s blood tingle. 

The same thought was present in the minds of Ken- 
neth and the Duffer, and the latter voiced it by saying: 
“Shall we stay another night, Kenneth, and have a 
try at the teal hole in the morning?” Kenneth’s an- 
swer was affirmative and prompt. We sent our birds 
home by the boys, and after waving them adieu as they 
drove off over the mesa on their way back to town 
and pavements, we turned back to the bluff to watch 
the evening flight of the birds. 

Bands were coming in from the ocean, where our 
early morning bombardment had driven them, for their 
evening nip on the lake, and their nightly feed on the 
stubble fields. The ascent from the marsh to the top 
of the bluff was steep, and as the bluff was perhaps 
150 feet above the marsh, the birds came in about on a 
level with us, before dropping to the water. 

The west was a curtain of flaming red, with the in- 
coming flocks silhouetted against the fast fading light, 
when we turned to go back to the cabin, where, after 
a dinner of broiled teal and freshly gathered mush-; 
rooms, and a pipe or two, we gladly tumbled into the 
bunks, tired after the day‘s shooting. But not to 
sleep until Billy, the keeper, had detailed another 
chapter of his experiences as a man-o’-warsman. Billy 
was an Alsatian, and had put in at nearly every port 
of the Seven Seas at one time or another, and his ac- 
counts thereof furnished a sort of modern Arabian 
Nights entertainmeftt. The Duffer left Billy wandering 
about some port of Brazil and having troubles with the 
water-front police, when sleep put an end to the tale. 

Breakfast over next morning, Kenneth and the Duf. 
fer, with ample rounds of nitros tucked away in shel 
vests and pockets, slipped and slid down the stee 
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path of the bluff and on to the marsh. Somewhere 
ahead of us, snugly hidden among the dense tules, 
whose tassels waved many feet above our heads, was 
a patch of open water—dubbed by the boys “teal hole, 
though why teal and not mallard, or sprig, or gad- 
wall, history sayeth not. No one had ever been there, 
so far as we knew, but we knew that open water there 
was, from the actions of the birds in trading over the 
marsh. The sun was up, and the ducks were holding 
high carnival on the lake and its bays as we trudged 
along its margins. However, we were bound for “teal 
hole,” and so let nothing tempt us from our course, 
not even when a band of mallard swung down and into 
a little cove near us. 

Once in the high tules we found it impossible to 
proceed except by following one of the cattle trails 
that threaded the marsh here and there. These led, 
as we soon found out, in no particular direction, and 
we were getting hot, weary and discouraged, when 
only a short distance ahead of us, we heard the roar 
of many ducks taking wing. Guided by the sound, we 
broke our way through the almost impassable tules 
until suddenly and with a great sense of relief, we 
parted them and stepped out into a beautiful pond of 
open water—the “teal hole.” It was perhaps a hun- 
dred yards long by half as wide, fringed by a compact 
mass of tules at least twelve feet above the water line, 
among which, in places, the older stalks had fallen 
so as to form a platform on which one could lie at 
ease, or even walk, with care. The water came to the 
bottom of our shooting coats, but as the footing was 
hard and we wore waders, that made little difference. 
Selecting two stations on the shady side, and at either 
end of the pond, Kenneth and the Duffer climbed out 
on the tules, and removing our coats to make a nest 
for our shells, proceeded to make ourselves comfort- 
able and await events. We had no decoys, of course, 
and in fact needed none. It was not long before the 
raft of birds which had taken flight at our noisy ap- 
proach through the tules began to return in singles, 
pairs, threes and small bunches. The shooting was 
not as easy as one might suppose, for the height of the 
surrounding tules prevented the birds being seen till 
fairly over us, and then quick work was necessary to 
kill clean and drop one’s birds in the open water, for 
a bird falling in the cover was lost for good—or bad. 
Then, too, there was no general direction to the flight, 
as the birds pitched in from all quarters. 

We had hardly gotten settled betore the rapid whiff! 
whiff! of wings announced a pair of mallard. They 
poised for a brief instant over the opening, and Ken- 
neth’s and the Duffer’s guns spoke as one. Each bird 
must have received a double charge, for they collasped 
and fell as though flattened out. Kenneth chuckled. 
The Duffer called out as he blew through the barrels, 
“You wasted your powder, old man.” Next a band 
of teal—greenwings—darted down so quickly that the 
rapid four shots must have been badly directed, as 
only one little fellow was beating the air with his pad- 
dles when the echoes subsided. Then swiftly overhead 
glided a band of seven—gadwalls——but so silently, so 
swiftly, that the guns did not speak. Then with strain- 
ing eyes we watched and waited—when, swish! they 
had circled, and were over us again, and beating the 
air to drop. This time the work was perfect and two 
brace of the beauties were down—clean killed. 

The morning gradually wore away, and beside the 
two gunners in the tules two piles of ducks had col- 
lected, while some odd birds were chafing the rushes 
in the sunlight on the lea side of the pond. 

Just as we were gathering up to go, a mixed band 
of cans and redheads came in like a limited making 
up time. Two barrels spoke to empty air, but as the 
two seconds cracked out their call, a grand old drake 
can fell with a royal splash. “Good shot, Bob,” sang 
out the good-natured Kenneth, and “Your bird,” called 
the Duffer, not to be outdone. It was grand sport, but 
oh, what work it was getting the birds in! The straps 
swung over the guns, and the guns balanced, muzzle 
and heel, on two pairs of aching shoulders, the inter- 
minable tules, the ooze, and muck that held our tired 
legs as in a vise, but at last the trail opened on the 
lake side, and there on the bluff was the cabin, and 
rest, and dinner, and pipes, and good cold beer, and 
smiling Billy calling out: “Well, poys, gudt luck, yes?” 

Ropert ERSKINE Ross. 





In Buncombe County. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The last session of the Lgislature of the State of North 
Carolina enacted a law incorporating the Audubon So- 
ciety of North Carolina. This law specifically states 
that “the Governor shall appoint such game wardens 
as shall be recommended by the Audubon Society.” 

The aim of the Audubon Society of the State of 
North Carolina is to enforce the State and county 
game laws, and also to protect the song birds, their 
eggs and nests. On and after September 1, 1903, non- 
resident hunters in North Carolina will have to take 
out through the clerk of the Superior Court of any 
county) a non-resident hunting license, the fee for 
which will be ten dollars. This license will allow the 
hunter to hunt in any county in the State, provided 
his hunting is done in conformity with the local county 
law. Unfortunately, most of the counties in North 
Carolina have different game laws, although the non- 
resident license will apply to all counties alike. Some 
of the county laws are very drastic, absolutely prohibit- 
ing trespassing or hunting on the property of another 
without first having obtained the written permission 
of the owner. In Cherokee County the law prohibits 
the carrying out of the county (dead or alive) any 
quail, pheasant or wild turkey, either by a resident of 
the county, State, non-resident, or by any common 
carrier. 

The open season in the different counties is not ex- 
actly the same, but generally all game is protected 
from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1. In Buncombe County the close 
season is from January 1 to Nov. 15. 

Under the present laws it is expected that the whole- 
sale shipment of birds and game out of the State will 
now be prohibited, as it is the purpose of the Audubon 
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Society to appoint game wardens all over the State. 
They have already this summer done good work along 
the coast in protecting the sea birds from the plumage 
hunters. . 

Some two months ago there was organized in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., a branch of the Audubon Society of North 
Carolina for the purpose of a the game. and 
song birds in Buncombe County. e will this fall 
have several game wardens in the field and purpose 
to see that non-residents, as well as the citizens of the 
county, conform to the present laws. 

For several years back there have been thousands of 
bull bats shot in the vicinity of Asheville every August; 
these birds flying just at sundown, making fine sport 
for those who enjoyed this kind of shooting. It is 
our intention this year to make every endeavor to stop 
this practice. The local branch of the Audubon So- 
ciety are now placing posters all over the county call- 
ing attention to the present game laws and offering a 
reward to any person who will furnish evidence suffi- 
cient to convict any violator of the game laws. I here- 
with inclose you a copy of our poster, together with 
a copy of the Audubon bill above mentioned. 

Every fall, North Carolina is visited by a large num- 
ber of non-resident sportsmen and to those who have 
their localities already chosen, I would suggest that 
they secure their licenses before leaving home, by writ- 
ing to the clerk of the Superior Ceurt in the county 
which they propose to visit; this.can be done by ad- 
dressing the clerk at any time after Sept. 1. A license 
taken out in one county allows the holder to hunt in 
any county he may desire, but does not in any way 
give the hunter the privilege of trespassing except as 
provided in the different county laws. 

The formation of this society has already resulted 
to the advantage of our song birds here in Asheville, 
as there has been much less promiscuous shooting go- 
ing on this summer than ever before. We now have 
a good law and we propose to see that it is enforced. 

C. P. AMBLER. 


More Game Preserve Chuck. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Probably I did not make my meaning clear in what I 
said about game preserves. I do not advocate destruction 
of millionaires’ rights any more than I do those of less 
wealthy individuals. But I do say that the uncultivated 
and uncultivatable lands seem from the very fact of their 
uselessness as regards financial profit to point to a use 
Ly the general public rather than by a few individuals. 
And it is in the right of eminent domain that individual 
selfishness finds its check. The right of eminent domain 
has been expressed several times in a fashion that left 
its mark on history. In France this same question of 
game preserves flamed into a revolution. I refer any one 
to Carlyle’s “French Revolution” for details and deduc- 
tions therefrom. The law was on the side of the preserve 
owners. Everything that lawyers and judges could do 
was done to protect the owners of these preserves. But 
the owners of monstrous preserves were killed when their 
peasants revolted. The indisputable right of the many is 
paramount, and that right is not made by any set of law- 
makers in human guise. I know how some of those law- 
makers get their offices. I have heard the prices of votes 
discussed. The laws on the statute books are not all 
just and good—if so, why the many changes from year 
to year? What has become of the “divine right” of kings, 
for instance? 

I do not say that millionaires ought to give their prop- 
erty away to the poor. I don’t believe in any such thing 
as that, though some of the wealthier men are easing 
themselves in that direction to some considerable extent. 
But I do maintain that the State, and not the individual, 
ought to own the Adirondack wilds. It is the playground 
of scores of thousands, and these thousands are of more 
importance to the State than any score of millionaires. 
It is more important that 50,000 men be in good condition 
to do their work than that any fifty millionaires should 
have each a lolling place of 50,000 acres per. It is en- 
tirely feasible that the State should acquire by the legal 
processes the right of eminent domain to the Adirondack 
region. I do not believe that there is anything fanatic 
in the proposition that the Adirondacks be a great park 
where all men, millionaires and clerks, and farmer and 
woodsmen, and mechanic—men, women and children of 
every description—could roam at their own free will, so 
long as they did not interfere with the rights of 
others. 

In regard to the game belonging to the men who own 
the property, suppose the preserve owners took a notion 
to kill off their game for the sake of selling it—gettin 
some of the divine rights profits out of their “property?” 
Where would we be at in a case like that? More espe- 
cially if the game was migratory? — 

The bearing of the Golden Rule on the question of pri- 
vate game preserves is, of course, perfectly obvious, but it 
is unnecessary to go to that in the question of a State 
preserve. In the latter instance the selfish. argument of 
“policy” is sufficiently strong. Some men are so dense 
as to be open to only the one argument of “it pays,” and 
to these people it can but be perfectly plain that a State 
park would do the State—i. ¢., all the people—more good 
than any number of private parks from which all but the 
favored few are excluded. Places where the workers may 
rest during their vacations are a national necessity, and 
if the State does not provide them the State will tire out, 
for the State is the people. 

There is no region in the world so well adapted for so 
great a number of people for a public playground as the 
Adirondacks, and it is the folly of New York that it does 
not make of it a place where all may come and go, camp, 
fish and hunt as they please with due regard for the com- 
fort and rights of others. 

It is right and proper that there are men of great 
wealth. are able to use it in great and progressive 
enterprises which would otherwise be e. The 
man of wealth is of importance to the 
humanity as is the man of brains, but neither the man 
wealth oo man -of brains oa the to use 
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ought to be as free to all as the National Park—gun 
restrictions and all if the need of the whole host of visi- 
tors to it required it. : 

I quite agree with Didymus that it is simply fighting the 
wind to argue with regard to the selfishness in the ques- 
tion of private game preserves. It is not thus that the 
question will be solved. Nor would it be right to deny 
tc one man of wealth what is allowed to another in the 
way of preserves. But here in the Adirondacks the State 
ovght to take the matter up, regardless of lumber com- 
pany, game club, or individual, and take the land by the 
perfectly legal process of “eminent domain”—for the good 
of the many—in order to secure to the people for all 
time a beautiful land of play, recreation and health. The 
rectifying must be done with due regard to the law, and 
in no other way. : 

Personally I do not interfere with the legal rights of 
others, and I try to recognize their moral rights so far 
2s I can affect them. I know of a few places where 
I can hunt unmolested by anyone, and I go to them. I 
could not feel comfortable hunting where I was not 
wanted, even though I knew the watchers would not catch 
me, and that I had a perfectly legal right to hunt there. 
I much prefer to hunt and fish where all are at liberty to 
do so, and my success is sufficient to gratify my desires. 
The trips of pleasantest memory are not those that result 
in heaviest bags or baskets. A mere wood lot with only 
a chipmunk or two in it should be enough to fill anyone’s 
meed of pleasure. Nevertheless, the deep wild forests 
ought not to be closed to the man who longs to be beyond 
the sound of ax, wagon or train. For every man who 
loves woods let there be woods provided, free and unre- 
stricted. It will do the nation good to have it so. No 
man ought to be prevented from yielding to temptation 
when yielding does no harm. Raymonp S. SPEARS. 

Nortuwoop, N.Y. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

In all humility I approach headquarters to ask its 
opinion of the existing condition of things in England. 
I suppose it is generally known that nearly all the tillable 
land is owned by a score or two of the lordly old families 
to whom it has descended from feudal times, when it was 
said that 

“They may get who have the power, 
And they may keep who can.” 


Enormous tracts were kept by those who could, and 
their power was such that advancing civilization could not 
interfere with them nor disturb their titles, and cannot 
te this day. Yet who among those who advocate the prin- 
ciple of the greatest good to the greatest number would 
not like to see that land distributed in a way that would 
benefit all England? Scarcely any grain is raised in the 
country, for the reason that very little land is obtainable 
by the working classes to raise it on, and England must 
import her breadstuffs and lose a great proportion of 
her population that ought to be kept to enrich the nation. 

Whether the enormous increase of wealth is gradually 
leading our own free country into the same condition of 
things, I leave for wiser heads to settle, but all the argu- 
ments of the wisest men can never convince me that any 
consideration of the public good is ever thought of by the 
holders of these enormous tracts. H. 


Sport and Sportsmen. 


Monapnock, N. H., July 31.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of July 4, Mr. Charles L. Paige 
resents Messrs. Hearst’s and Davenport’s attack on 
sportsmen. Never was a topic that called for more 
patience on both sides. Not to be sacrilegtous, one 
might say, Venator nascitur, non fit—so truly justified 
does he feel in his attitude. So more than all other 
customs time-honored is this of killing to live, and so 
glorious to youth is the sense of daring all and endur- 
ing all to conquer a dangerous adversary; and who 
among us shall cast the first stone in a matter where 
all of us—every one in the world—are in the same 
boat? Only at most, a little further along the scale, 
one way or the other; all alike sharing a subsistence 
scheme in which we live by countless deaths of weaker 
animals. 

In fact, the only standpoint for opposing sportsmen’s 
killing is not the usual feminine cry against cruelty, 
that being untenable, considering how we all live. The 
true standpoint is the naturalist’s claim that the world 
shall not be robbed of any of its beautiful life-forms. 

In medio tutissimus—pursue the middle course—is 
the wisest of sayings, and the medium here would seem 
to be a state of willingness to kill for one’s apparent 
needs, either bodily or mental;‘this willingness being 
midway between youth’s fiery hunter period, and the 
sentimentalist’s wish to die rather than to kill anything. 

Will anyone deny that the most significant movement 
up to now is from these rapacity pleasures toward the 
pleasures of thought? Mr. Paige says: “In many cases 
it is the men who kill animals directly who are most 
active in preserving and increasing the animals for a 
useful purpose. The men-who shoot game dre at the 
present time the men who are most earnest in the 
efforts to protect and provide for it.” Does Mr. Paige 
mean this for a joke? Surely no one ever hears 
sportsmen mention any but the one reason for such 
game protection, namely, that they may kill it. Mr. 
Paige forgets a mighty force, wielding already in its 
adolescence a strong hand, where he still sees only his 
own, when he says: “Who ever hears of anyone ex- 
cept sportsmen doing anything to protect game ani- 
mals, or birds, or fish?’ He should know that the 
Biological Survey is at work in Congress, and all over 
the land, for the protection of all species; and that as 
a choice of evils it often joins ranks with sportsmen, 
preferring to keep up a species even for them to deci- 
mate rather than see it vanish altogether. 

Look at these two forces, side by side, in the effort 
to preserve game. The naturalists striving to save it 
to study and admire, and so that they may know that 
each wild region still has its wonderful typical inhabi- 
tants; the sportsmen, on the other hand, that they may 
kill it! Would any disinterested judge hesitate as to 
which of these attitudes is most representative of 
humanity’s pope to-day? 

As we look back into the prehistoric dimness, 
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rapacity and the joy of a brute’s power to seize are 
almost all we can see. I say, give me the man who 
was in youth a brave, keen hunter, but in whom the 
student nature steadily grew, so that by middle life 
he can no longer find his joy in smashing these beauti- 
ful forms, no matter under what romantic difficulties, 
but has come to wish them all to live their lives out, 
that he and all may study, or at least know they are 
there in their own wild places. 

An old sportsman in the midst of the Darwins and 
Bairds is too much like a man who has never outgrown 
his toys. 

As to letting animals live the‘r lives out, we know, 
of course, that this means, in many cases, their not 
letting each other do so; and, in fact, if the amount of 
hunting of each species could be scientifically con- 
trolled, it would not lessen the supply of game. But 
the trouble is the “runs on the banks” of game; the 
increased pursuit of some species at the very moment 
for holding off. Assott H. THAYER. 


Deer in Connecticut. 


New York, July 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: On 
Thursday afternoon, July 2, just passed, while driving 
about 6 P. M., on the road leading out of Salisbury, 
Litchfield County, Conn., at a point where it skirts the 
nearly precipitous flank of Baracmatiff Hill or Moun- 
tain, my friend, Mrs. J. William Greenwood, of Shef- 
field, Mass., saw, slowly making its way down the hill, 
a smal! doe, apparently a yearling. The animal paused 
at the edge of the brush and allowed the carriage to 
approach within thirty feet, when it bounded a hundred 
yards up the slope, pausing again a moment before dis- 
appearing in the woods. Mrs. Greenwood reported the 
matter to a Mr. John Fox, whose farm adjoins the hill, 
and within a half hour from the time the doe was first 
seen, Mr. Fox jumped her again from the bushes not 
far away. 

Mr. Fox, whom I subsequently interviewed, said that 
he has seen deer on several occasions within the past 
three years, the last time being about a year and a half 
ago in the fall, when he saw a spike buck in the road 
in the early morning. 

Some three years ago, as I am informed by a resi- 
dent of Salisbury, a number of deer, among them a 
large buck, escaped from a carload of animals con- 
signed to the Hon. William C. Whitney, and on their 
way to his preserve, on October Mountain, near 
Lenox, Mass., and betook themselves to the mountains, 
shutting in the town of Salisbury on the west. There 
seems little doubt that the deer just seen is a native 
of the locality, and perhaps only one of a numerous 
progeny of the number escaped from the train. 

The Dome (Mt. Everett), Race and Bear Mountains. 
and their adjoining spurs, forming the Taconic range 
of the Berkshires and dividing the States of New York 
and Massachusetts and the upper corner of Connecti- 
cut, being heavily wooded, wild, and sparsely setiled 
on their eastern slopes, are, with their many water 
courses and ponds, a natural preserve and capable. 
could the animals be protected by proper legislation 
from dogs and the pot hunter, of sheltering a large 
number of deer, as the food supply is sufficient for all 
time. The ruggedness of the land offers little induce- 
ment to the farmer and the summer visitor, except for 
an occasional mountain climber, finds nothing to’ inter- 
est him there, while the partridges and woodcock are 
not plenty enough to tempt a stranger sportsman. 

The local gunners, in a community where everyone 
is known, could scarcely escape detection, if guilty of 
killing any of the deer, and the condemnation of the 
townsfolk, their interest once aroused in behalf of the 
propagation of the-deer, would be a better safeguard 
against a local infraction of the law than a statutory 
penalty. _* Joun N. Drake. 

[Deer have been often seen in Connecticut of late 
years; in Middlesex County, in Fairfield County, in 
New Haven County, and now in Litchfield County. 
They should be protected by public sentiment, as they 
are by law.] 





Massachusetts Deer. 


Joun Cummincs, a farmer living on Dean Hill, Rich- 
mond, Mass., has complained to the selectmen of annoy- 
ance to him of a herd of deer—some six or eight in num- 
ber—which are herding in the woods south of his farm. 
He has asked Chairman Sherritt for an appraisal of dam- 
ages to his crops, and a reimbursement for his loss. At 
intervals for several months deer singly and in pairs have 
been seen in other parts of Richmond, but this is the first 
complaint ever entered against their depredations, so far 
as the records show.—Springfield Republican. 


Two well grown deer, one of which had well developed 
horns, were seen Friday near the Curtis place on the road 
irom Laurel Park to West Hatfield Chapel. They are 
supposed to be two that have been making their home in 
the woods beyond West Hatfield. Deer are becoming 
plenty again and specimens of the family are seen every 
day or so.—Hampshire Gazette, Northampton, Mass., 
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GuoucesteER, July 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
had my atention called a few days ago to a gruesome find 
of a Gloucester fisherman on Georges. He had pulled 
wp a forty-pound codfish and when it was dressed found 
in its stomach a pebble with a strip of human hair grafted 
on the surface. The pebble was about one and one-half 
inches in length. The hair was nearly three-eighths of 
an inch long and was fine in texture and of a light brown 
color. The strip of hair was about one-half inch wide 
and one and a quarter inches in length. The graft was as 
complete as if the surface of the pebble had been a part of 
the man’s skull, ' “HEeroyt, 
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Recreating in Florida. 


I tert Macon on the night of May 11, last, bound 
for Alcyone, the home of Capt. J. F. Stapler, at Al- 
cyone. An all night’s run brought me to Valdosta, 
that thrifty little southern city of such rapid growth 
and remarkable development. Changing cars at Val- 
dosta, in about forty minutes we reached Lake Park, 
Georgia, only a few miles from the Florida line, and 
in a few minutes I was in a double hack bound for 
Alcyone, six miles distant. : 

We passed around and in sight of Ocean Pond, quite 
a large lake, recently bought by a stock company who 
propose to fence it in, and prohibit shooting and fish- 
ing, except to club: members. I learn that a great 
many fish are caught out of this lake, and often some 
very large ones. My: brother (Judge R. J.), caught 
a black bass theré some years ago that tipped the 
scale at ten pounds. I reached Alcyone in good time. 
Capt. Stapler has a most lovely home in a beautiful 
grove of large water oaks, festooned with moss, with 
an occasional magnolia scattered among the oaks, all 
combining to afford an abundance of shade. In front 
of the house there are two rows of oaks sixty féet 
apart, the limbs of which meet, and this gives a stretch 
of one hundred and twenty feet of shade. Back of 
the house 200 yards is Lake Alcyone, the largest of 
five or six lakes, covering about seventy-five acres. The 
others are much smaller, and one of these is connected 
with Alcyone. It is almost circular, surrounded al- 
most entirely by woods, and is a very beautiful sheet of 
water. Bream and large-mouth black bass abound in 
these lakes. 

May is an off month for fishing here in these lakes, 
except for bream. You. can catch a good many bass, 
but mostly small ones. The Withlacoochee River flows 
through the pine lands about one mile from Capt. 
Stapler’s home. It is a beautiful stream, and I had 
high hopes of some excellent fishing there, but the 
continuous and very heavy rains of the first week of 
my visit put an end to my hopes in that direction. We 
did not wet a line in that beautiful stream, and hence 
my fishing was in the lakes entirely. 

It was my very great pleasure to meet a party of 
twelve ladies and gentlemen, mostly from Marshalville, 
the famous peach section of Georgia. Several of the 
Rumphs, with their wives, among them Mr. Sam 
Rumph, who has made the Elberta peach famous, were 
with the party; and Mr. Ben Moore, a veteran fisher- 
man, as fond of fishing as the youngest of the party; 
it would do you good to hear him yell when he hooked 
a big one. 


Mr. Jesse Hunt, of Jones County, an old friend, was 
the life of the party. He kept the party full of fun and 
jest, and was up to most of the tricks of the young 
folks, though the young widow taught him how to “pin 
a saucer to the wall,” resulting in part of a cup of 
water running down his back, greatly to the amuse- 
ment of the entire party. . 

As we had quantities of rain for about a week after 
arrival, and not wishing to exert myself too much, or 
be in the hot sun a great deal, I did not catch any 
large strings of fish. About twelve or fifteen a day 
satisfied me. We had quantities of them every day. 
During the last three or four days of my stay I caught 
forty fish a day, just as many as I cared for. I caught 
no very large ones, one 2%4-pound bass being the 
largest one that I landed, and the largest caught ' the 
party. The large ones are caught very early in the 
spring and in the fall. The river fish are much more 
game and finer food fishes. The most successful lure 
is phantom minnows, and one can catch bream, red 
perch and black bass if skillful in handling a 20-foot 
pole. The rod and reel don’t work as well here. 

Dr. J. B. S. Holmes, of Atlanta, has a plantation 
about half way between Lake Park and Alcyone. The 
Doctor is very fond of fishing and hunting, and comes 
down frequently to fish in spring, or to hunt foxes or 
wildcats in the winter. He keeps a very large kennel 
of foxhounds. I would like to have a cut for you 
illustrating the Doctor’s fishing, but you may imagine 
how he looked. Not being able to procure a boat on 
one occasion, he ordered his man to saddle old Liz, 
a little black mule belonging to Capt. Stapler, famous 
as a saddle animal and deer hunter. Riding out into 
the water as far as he could without wetting his feet, 
he sat on Old Liz, and, having a long rod, threw the 
hook to land and had a live minnow put on the hook. 
He would cast out from him, get a strike, play his 
bass and work it to the land, where his man would take 
it from the hook and rebait for him. Thus fishing ke 
landed fourteen bass. How is that for ndvel fishing? 
Mrs. Holmes is more enthusiastic as a fisherwoman 
than the Doctor is as a fisherman, and frequently 
catches large strings. She reserves one lake for her 
own fishing, and allows only a few friends to fish there. 
Capt. Stapler’s friends and visitors are among the 
number. I went over with Capt. Stapler and Mr. Nash 





Murph, of Marshalville, to fish in this pet pond, and 


while arranging my rods, preparatory to taking a boat, 
the other gentleman having gone around the lake to 
get another boat, Mrs. H. came along, stopped, and 
asked what I was going to do. I replied: “Going to 
fish.” When she said: “We do not allow fishing in 
this lake,” I politely informed her who I was, giving 
my name, and telling her I was a guest of Capt. 
Stapler. She very smilingly apologized, and told me to 
zo ahead, and remarked that she had heard of me. We. 
afterward had quite a pleasant conversation at Capt. 
Stapler’s, and I was glad to meet her and to learn that 


she was a classmate of my wife, and graduated with 


her at old Wesleyan Female College—the mother ot 
female colleges—located in. Macon. ~ . 
Quite a shower of rain came while fishing, and I had 


to seek shelter, and with my. friends we-left for home ° 


Wie about twelve bass between us. firs, Holmes. con, 


tinued to fish till after sundown, and landed twenty- 
one bass, as she told us next day. I felt like getting 
her to take me along and show me how to fish. 

Capt. Stapler has leased the fishing and - hunting 
privilege of his place November, December and Janu- 
ary of each year to several wealthy gentlemen of New 
York. They come down at that time and find great 
quail shooting, and can very easily kill the limit allowed 
by law. They sometimes go by wagon about sixty 
miles below Alcyone, and spend a week deer hunting, 
killing from five to ten each trip. Quail shooting is 
very fine in that country, but the excellent law that 
Florida has is very frequently violated. Like the game 
laws of Georgia, most of the better class of sportsmen 
keeping them; they do not amount to much, and will 
not till our sportsmen have a large number of war- 
dens appointed and prosecute all offenders to the ex- 
tent of the law. I have pleaded for years with our 
local sportsmen to reduce their bags, but fail to make. 
converts to my theories. The prospect is that good 
game laws are coming to us. 

After nine days delightfully spent, I returned to 
Macon with the hope that I could accept the invitation 
of the Marshalville party to “be with us on the full 
of the moon next May.” i 


Memories of Fishing at Devil’s 
Lake, Michigan. 


TWENTY-SIX years ago, in 1877, ForEst AND STREAM 
published an article by me, entitled: “Penciling at 
Devil’s Lake;” and this was its final paragraph: 

“We feel that one who has suffered a two years’ im- 
prisonment in a busy city office, surrounded by stone 
walls, and breathing an atmosphere of smoke and dust, 
may be excused for his enthusiasm over the attractions 
of this sheet of water—bluff-guarded, rill and spring- 
fed, forest-girdled, wide-winding, with its many coves 
and grassy banks, its pure air, green pastures and still 
waters—beautiful Devil’s Lake!” 

Here is a picture of that lake from a photograph 
taken last month; and it seems identical with the mem- 
ory-picture of more than a quarter of a century ago, as 
it lay, a vision of loveliness, under the light of a late 
afternoon when I turned away from it with such regret. 

“There is no doll like the old doll.” I have since 
fished for trout, salmon and ouananiche in lakes on 
Vancouver Island, and in British Columbia, Qubeec and 
Newfoundland. But the fishing of that far-off springtime 
of life has made Devil’s Lake hallowed in recollection; 
and memories remain vivid of those early years that 
held no dream of split bamboo rods, shining reels, and 
flies and leaders. And when, years later, I ventured to 
write about it, how I hesitated! And how gratifying 
to the young angler that genial welcome in his lower 
Broadway sanctum, of the editor of Forrst AND 
StrEAM, Charles Hallock, recognized even then as the 
Nestor of American anglers and writers about fishing 
—a man of ripe experience with the Adirondack, Nepi- 
gon, and Maine trout and Restigouche salmon—who 
used flies made in Edinburgh, and cast them with Mur- 
phy rods. He was a very seer of angling to this boy 
who had as yet only wielded a cane pole and used a 
cork “bobber” with the line tied fast to the pole’s tip; 
and who had caught only perch, sunfish, blue-gills, 
rock bass and pickerel, and a very few black bass. 
May the years pass lightly over Mr. Hallock’s head; 
he is an oldish man now (sixty-eight); but still rays 
forth his terse articles for Forest AND STREAM, al- 
though not its editor. 

The writer’s earliest memory is of a little pool on 
Bean Creek (outlet of Devil’s Lake), forty years ago 
in Lenawee County, Michigan, where he saw and felt 
two-inch shiners bite the “nightwalkers” tied to a tow- 
string—which soon held a bent pin hook, and was tied 
to a four-foot pole cut with a dull jackknife. 

There came a day when a boy comrade showed him 
a “sure-enough” fishhook, a No. 10 Limerick, with an 
actual barb. As a great favor, he was allowed to hold 
it between thumb and forefinger, and jerk violently at 
an imaginary shiner impaled thereon. No rest now 
until he owned a like hook. A silver dime was begged 
from a big brother, and off he trudged, bare-footed, to 
“Coontown,” (now Addison), where he actually bought 
two hooks and a cotton fishline. Osborn, the grocery 
man, pinned the tiny packet into the boy’s shirt, for he 
had no pockets. And the boy felt for that packet over 
every rod of the returning two miles to Hale’s mill- 
pond, where he caught his first sunfish from the pool 
below the waste-weir. How many men in that region 
have seen and recall Hale’s and McLouth’s millponds? 
Their beds have long been green fields in summer. 

During five happy years the writer fished and bathed 
in that creek. He wondered where its waters started— 
where they came from—and a comrade said to him that 
the creek was the outlet of Devil’s Lake, a great ocean 
three miles long and a mile wide. Impossible! Yet 
an afternoon came when he saw it from his seat beside 
his father in the “lumber wagon,” saw its blue vastness, 
the waves, tipped with whitecaps, and heard it roar. 
Even over the tops of those woods that intervened, it 
seemed more titanic and beautifully fearsome than the 
Atlantic Ocean does now. He dared not even hope to 
fish there. But the next week a great summer camp- 
meeting was held on its south shore; and he had the 
joy of crouching in the bow of one of the three old 
boats on the lake, and looking, frightened, at the awful 
clear depth and blueness of the water, and the terrible 
waves, at least six inches high! He slept in a tent 
made with sheets, and heard the lake roaring in the 
night. Those were the days of Evangelist Polly Cross 
and class-leader Charley Carmichael, forty-five years 
ago—days all but forgotten even to the residents of 
that region. How few of them will recall. the old 
names: Darlington’s P’int,. Chandler’s Landing, Wil- 
lett’s Cove, Doc. Benders, Saunders’ log house, Gassy 
John and’ Col. Elliott, and that the only available boat 
was owned by “old man Thrasher,” a leaky punt used 
mainly for spearing by the flames of tamarack light- 
wood in an iron “jack.” He often saw that crazy old 
craft careen, and its wet sides, glisten in sunshine; and 
how he.longed to be out in it, anchored over the fish- 
weeds at the point of the long bar that extends ‘south- 
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east from the west end of the lake. When he got to 
be a man he might fish there. Yes, the slow years 
would bring relief from the stern injunction of his 
father: “Keep off and away from that lake or get 
thrashed with a blue beech gad!” The gad was already 
cut and laid in plain view for his benefit; but as the boy 
looked at it, he knew the time was near when its ‘ter- 
rors would be braved for the sake of fishing on Devil’s 
Lake. 

For he was fifteen years old—a big man. Why 
should he not fish there? Weeks followed full of se- 
cret plans with a boy comrade of fainter heart. Inde- 
pendence Day became only a week off. Stealthy dig- 
ging of earth-worms at the edge of the straw-stack 
behind the barn! Stolen trips to town, and furtive 
purchases of “big” hooks and lines, and cork floats. 
Piratical exploration of the tamarack swamp west of 
Tom Lewin’s, where “poles” were cut, trimmed and 
peeled, and surreptitiously dried. Precious days, more 
precious because of the sure punishment to follow 
transgression. But we aided each other’s courage by 
the frequent cry of “Goin’ a-fishin’, lickin’ or no lickin’.” 
And on July 4th, Liberty Day! How we saved and 
planned “riding horse to plow corn” at 15 cents a day 
to get the dollar we would have to pay for the boat on 
that holiday! We paid it late on the night of the 3d 
and secured the boat-key from the admonishing Mr. 
Pattison, the boat-keeper at the “landing,” who is rent- 
ing boats there yet after almost forty years, and who 
has furnished the means for enjoying more real angling 
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and from Marshall and Jackson, Mich., by various divi- 
sions of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, and from Cincinnati by the Cincinnati Northern 
Road, and has comfortable potcnges and hotels, notably 
the Lakeview, Devil’s Lake and Pleasant Grove hostel- 
ries, where anglers, alone or with their families, can 
be comfortable at very moderate rates. Its railroad 
stations are Manitou Beach and Devil’s Lake. It is a 
singularly wild and beautiful sheet of watér; but no 
attempt will be made here to describe its beauties. 

Many writers have given fanciful accounts of the al- 
leged events that gave the lake its name of Michi Mani- 
tou, or Devil’s Lake. But the “legend” and “tradition” 
are imaginative. Here is a sample of such stories, 
taken from an elaborately written book about the lake: 

“Many hundred moons ago, long before the paleface 
came to destroy the forests and lay waste the land, a 
tribe of Mohawks had their home here.” Of course 
the chief had an only daughter (he always does in such 
stories), and “her eyes were like the forest pool where 
the trout hide, and her hair was matched only by a 
moonless night in November. Her cheek was the 
brown hue of the partridge wing, save where the tint 
of the wild rose glowed in its dusky shadows; and her 
laugh was like the ripple of the waterfall when the 
south wind blows upon its surface.” 

A young Wyandotte from the shores of Lake Erie 
“whispered in her ear a story told in all climes and 
translated into all languages.” And her cruel papa 
fought little Dan Cupid, and hustled the dusky maid 





DEVIL’S LAKE. 


sport than any other dozen men in Lenawee County. 
And yet some of his patrons grumble when he charges 
them “a quarter” for a whole day’s use of a boat, with 
oars and rods, lines and hooks! 

We rose long before daylight, and walked four miles 
to the landing. That was July 4, 1865. At last! How 
glad the sky and sunlight, and water and freedom. The 
lake stretched away for miles, solemn, joyful, its little 
billows hardly an inch high. But it was rather fear- 
some to row from the shore as shown in the fore- 
ground of the picture, northeast over the bar that runs 
across the lake to the southeast from Darlington’s 
P’int, and on over more blue water, two miles to the 
edge of the light clay bar on the east side, at the south 
point of Saunders’ Cove. There the water deepens 
from six feet to fifty, right over a shelf. And we an- 
chored, and fished over that edge. We were only ex- 
pecting to get sunfish, perch and bluegills. I can see 
yet, just how that bobber looked, and how excited I 
was as it bobbed, and swiftly went down two feet be- 
fore I pulled! My boy comrade had a like bite at the 
same time, and the next instant a couple of three- 
pound black bass were leaping and scaring us, and 
were gone, leaving us to look at each other in fright 
and dismay! 

Substituting larger hooks, we even yet lost the 
largest fish; but by nine o’clock that morning a dozen 
splendid bass lay in the boat. Glory enough! We 
were back home to a late dinner, and took that pun- 
ishment, and knew that we were buying our fun cheap. 
We met in a fence corner that evening, midway be- 
tween our homes, and talked and lived over again all 
the joys of that tremendous day. 

Never again, in all the years of camping and trolling 
and use of modern tackle, did such luck come to me— 
the cup of joy was full and ran over in richest measure, 
that very first three hours of fishing for black bass on 
Devil’s Lake. 

This lake is remarkable for the number and size of 
its fish. It is in a very fine and thickly settled farming 
country, and is fished by from four to thirty boats daily 
from early spring until late fall; yet it is sure to 
yield a “mess” of fish for the crudest anglers with 
clumsy tackle, It is reached from Chicago and Toledo 


back home to the lake. But a “plaintive note of a 

seeming whippoorwill used to convey a signal to her 

that was full of meaning.” Stolen interviews in forest 

dingles, flight, pursuit, a canoe, a storm, an upset, a 

drowning; and the lovers were buried in one grave. 

All the account lacks is the couplet from Lord Lovel: 
“And from her bosom there grew a red rose, 
And from her lover’s a briar.” 

All this is absurd. No young Indian would have 
been upset from a canoe in any storm there; if the 
couple had been spilled into the water, they would have 
swam ashore. The writer once swam across the whole 
lake from the house west of Darlington’s P’int to 
Green’s woods. 

The real story is as follows: 

A sub-tribe of the Mohawks had a “village” at Cedar 
Point, on the east shore of the north part of the lake. 
About 1740 two squaws tried to cross the lake on thin 
ice, and were drowned. Three braves who tried to 
rescue them were also drowned. The five bodies were 
buried somewhere on the shore between Cedar Point 
and the innermost curve of what old-time anglers there 
know as Saunders’ Cove. No trace of those graves 
has existed since about 1800. 

The above story, as well as a fanciful “legend,” was 
told to me in 1875 by Joseph Beal, a resident then 
eighty years old. He said it was related to his father 
by old trappers and hunters, and by some old Mohawk 
Indians, the story being thus carried back to 1740. 
There was no formal naming of the lake by the In- 
dians; but they at once designated it as the Lake of the 
Evil Spirit, and there is a present feeling of restiveness 
that so very beautiful a lake should bear such a name. 
There is a farmers’ picnic on its shores once a' year, 
after the harvest, and from forty to fifty thousand 
people gather. This annual picnic was first held about 
thirty years ago, and each one brings together a larger 
crowd than its predecessor. 

Almost anywhere along the lines of blue water there 
is fair fishing. Many of the very best fishing spots can 
only be located by “ranges”—getting certain trees or 
objects on shore in line with other objects farther in- 
land, and rowing, keeping the objects in line until 
the special bar, patch of fishweeds or sunken stake 
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is located, The writer knows about a dozen of these 
ranges; but they could not be described in these col- 
umns so a reader would recognize them when search- 
ing for them on the lake. 

Here are some of the better known places that are 
favorite fishing places with many local fishermen: 

There is a “circle” in the bulrushes northeast from 
the tip of Darlington’s P’int about fifty rods. This is 
a basin about eight or ten rods across, free from 
rushes, and with many ‘ishweeds eight or ten feet high, 
whose tops are near the surface of the water. Perch, 
sunfish, bluegills, rock bass and sometimes a black bass 
can be hooked and landed there. 

For much better fishing, row from the “circle” 
northeast to where the bulrushes of the bar terminate 
ig a point at the edge of blue water. Eight rods fur- 
ther to the northeast, over blue water, and the boat 
will be over a bar four or five rods across and under 
water about eighteen feet. There the angler should 
find excellent midsummer bass and perch fishing. Not 
over a half dozen residents of that region know of that 
little bar. 

Two hundred rods northward is the south point of 
Willett’s Cove. Row right east from that over what 
you suppose is blue water, and suddenly you will be 
going across the point of a curving bar, with the usual 
tall weeds whose “buttons” will show on the surface. 
Excellent ftshing for sunfish and bluegills should be 
found there, and all along the east edge of the bar, to 
the point of rushes thirty rods north. 

A similar narrow bar, with like weeds, lies northeast 
of the north point of the Cove. If the day is still and 
sunny, possibly the buttons of the weeds may be seen 
on the surface of the water, otherwise the angler will 
need the tree-range to locate the spot; and one of the 
trees cannot be described here so it would be recog- 
nized from five or six others close to the shore. The 
angler might place each of them in line with the tree 
on the top of the low hill eighty rods north from shore, 
and row across that bar at last. It furnishes the sec- 
ond-best fishing at the lake. 

At the point of the bar southwest from Cedar Point, 
on the east side of the lake, is another excellent fishing 
place, marked with a like patch of fishweeds. 

South of the shallow white bar running south from 
the south point of Saunders’ Cove, on the east side of 
the north lake, is a bar that extends forty rods out 
from a line of rushes, and gradually growing deeper, 
with very tall occasional weeds with a pair or two of 
leaves on their tops, near the surface. At the point of 
that bar is excellent fishing for perch and black bass. 

South by east from that bar point twenty rods, and 
the rower will pass over a circular bar about six or 
eight rods across, and it is edged with fishweeds. It 
is a capital place for bluegills and bass fishing, as is 
also the north side of the ten-acre bar that lies across 
— rods of blue water to the south of the circular 

ar. 

Finally I mention a fishing location whose existence 
cannot be known to but two or three men in all that 
region, and they could scarcely find it in a cloudy and 
windy day. 

Ten rods directly west from the smaller, circular bar, 
surrounded by stretches of blue, deep water, is a bar 
twenty feet down, and about three rods across. It is 
nearly round. The fisherman who can find that bar 
will not only take very large biuegills and perch, but 
both large and small mouth Blagk bass. It is the 
choicest fishing ground at Devil’s Lake. It can hardly 
be located even with these directions, except when the 
lake is still. Then the angler who expects to revisit 
the spot should study the shores and mark the exact 
spot by far tree-ranges, as he can do from both the 
east and west shores. It will seem absurdly easy to 
find again when the day is sunny and the water is 
smooth, and the anchor is aetually’cast there. But it 
will be a far different matter when waves are running 

and skies are overcast. L. F. Brown. 


Without Wetting the Hook. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Coming back from the Pacific Coast a few weeks ago 
I heard a pretty good fish story. It was in the smok- 
ing compartment of the Pullman sleeper that leaves 
St. Paul early in the evening over the Northwestern 
road. I hope I am not violating a confidence, but it 
was too good to keep, and I believe it to be abso- 
lutely true. 

A man from Eau Claire, Wis., whom from his con- 
versation I judged to be lumberman and one also who 
dabbled in mining properties, was the man who told 
the story, and he imparted it to a friend who was 
coming East to buy machinery for a new saw mill he 
was building near Everitt, Wash. The scene of the 
story was laid a short distance north of Bonner’s 
Ferry, on the Great Northern Railroad, and I was 
particularly interested because I had just passed 
through that country and had been disappointed in not 
being able to stop near there for some fishing myself. 
The Eau Claire man had some new fishing gear in his 
valise that he had just been trying and found very 
killing, and this started him on his story. 

“Talk about good fishing,” he said, “have I seen you 
since I made that trip up into Idaho to settle the bet 
I made with Bailey?’ 

“No,” replied the other. 

“I never had any fishing like that before, and I am 
going up again this season. You know Bailey of Du- 
luth, the man who is a good deal interested in Western 
mining properties? Well, I run up to: Duluth occa- 
sionally and I frequently see Bailey there. He is a 
royal good fellow and he can tell as big a story as any 
man I know of—in fact, he rather has the reputation 
of being particularly artistic when it comes to putting 
fine touches on a good story, fish or otherwise. I was 
talking there with Bailey one day about fishing and he 
began to tell a tale about the prodigious number and 
immense size of the trout he had caught in a little 
stream near his mine in Idaho, the last time he vis- 
ited it. The whole thing sounded so ridiculous that I 
had = a I was or heen b. — — this time 
instead of expecting to be lau at, Bailey got rather 
indignant. Q 
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“*You don’t believe what I am telling you, eh?’ he 
finally said rather sharply. ‘Well, I'll just tell you what 
T’ll do with you. I'll bet you an even thousand dollars 
that I can take you up to that stream and show you 
a place where you can catch all the trout you can carry 
without wetting your hook.’ ” 

“Of course I laughed at him all the harder, and the 
harder I laughed the madder he got, until finally he 
actually bet me a thousand dollars to a hundred that 
I could go up there and catch my fish basket full with- 
out wetting my hook. 

“Say, Bailey,’ said I, ‘do your trout up there have 
wings or do they go out in airships when they want 
their breakfast?’ 

“‘Never you mind,’ he replied, ‘we’ll just step over 
to the bank there and put up the money.’ 

“Put it up we did, and I never felt I was going to 
get $1,000 quite so pleasantly and easily as that. To 
make a long story short, soon afterwards we made 
the trip. out west together. We went to Bonner’s 
Ferry, and took the Kootenai branch about fifty miles 
north of there to Port Hill, where Boundary Creek 
cotnes in. We went up the creek a little way and came 
to a place where the stream, which was perhaps about 
as wide as this car, was a tumbling sheet of foam for 
two or three miles as it tore its way down the canyon. 
I fixed up my rod and, according to Bailey’s instruc- 
tions, put a piece of red flatiniel on the hook, and low- 
ered it down toward the water. When the flannel got 
about three inches above the foam an immense trout 
broke the water and grabbed it. It gave me a terrible 
start. Everything was so wild around there and the 
fish were so big and savage I felt almost like taking 
to the woods. And do you know that’s the way those 
fish did just as long as I cared to take them. Just 
hold the bait over the water and they jumped for it, 
yes sir! Of course, my hook got wet, but I didn’t 
need to put it in the water to get fast to the fish. I 
was perfectly satisfied, and when we got home I told 
the bank to pay over my hundred dollars. It was the 
cheapest fishing I ever had in my life.” sao 

App.eton, Wis, 


In the New York Aquarium. 


(Continued from last wetk ) 


AN attractive tank is that of the sunfish where up- 
wards of fifty of them dwell together in peace and har- 
mony. This fish grows to a length of eight inches and 
weighs half a pound. It builds for itself a nest in the 
mud, sand or gravel. The eggs are attached to stones 
or water plants, and it is said (singular fact) that the 
male performs the duties of nurse and nest builder. 
The sunfish hang poised in the midst of their watery 
prison apparently looking out curiously at visitors and 
affording the best view of their beauties. Their home 
is furnished with a square arch of stones. 

The American sole, commonly called “sticking plas- 
ter,” appears to be scarcely thicker than that retailed 
article, and, with all its adhesiveness, it clings or 
fastetis itself to the focks. In the aquarium they ad- 
here to the wails of the tatik, and at first glance are 
ofteti utitioticed. Ojtie 6f thé prite witiriers for home- 
liness is the big Mississippi catfish. Coriscious of his 
deficieticies, he keeps himself as tiiuch as possible out 
of sight agaitist the back wall of his apartitient. An- 
other cotiimioti lookiiig chap is the niudfish, otherwise 
ealled bowfiti, dogfish, lawyer or Johri-a-Gritidle. He, 
160, comes from the sluggish Mississippi atid its great 
akes, and has no particular merit of any kind. On 
t!e one hand he is worthless as food, while on the 
other he has a large appetite of his own, which he ap- 
peases with frogs and small fish. 

The big tank where the crustaceans are kept is like 
an alcoholic nightmare. It is full of horseshoe crabs, 
lobsters, misshapen fiddler crabs, soft shell crabs, sea 
spiders, crabs with one claw, crabs with two claws, and 
crabs that seem to be all claws. There is one unso- 
ciable specimen shunned by his fellow monstrosities 
who is a perfect mass of nippers and horny legs and 
creepers, and all that you can see as a center for all 
this unpleasantness is a pair of malevolent eyes. Next 
to this unpleasant exhibit is a tank containing the most 
inert specimens of the collection. They are the chi- 
tons and sea urchins. The chitons look like teapot 
covers of fluted tin. They live at the bottom of the 
tank and attend strictly to their own affairs. The sea 
urchins are floaters. They are small, round, brownish, 
spiny affairs, and when you touch them they roll over 
and wave their spines indefinitely about. You can 
make a very good sea urchin of your own by taking a 
small round pincushion, sticking it full of headless 
black pins, and putting it in the bath tub. 

Among things secured by the aquarium’s own col- 
lectors, there are now here a number of small decorat- 
ing crabs, the familiar and yet marvelous creatures 
that decorate the top of their shell with threads of 
marine plants, which they place there seemingly for 
purposes of adornment, but really to make themselves 
invisible, and so to protect them from their enemies. 
When it has attained maturity and large size the crab 
ceases to decorate itself. With its long, slender, curv- 
ing legs it looks then like an enormous spider, and it 
relies then upon its size and activity to keep others at 
a distance; it would seem as though it might, for that, 
safely rely upon its appearance. But in its youth the 
decorating crab does wonderful things. It plants upon 
its back, to be held there in a sticky glue which it se- 
cretes, bits and shreds of marine plants, commonly 
placing them near the front of the shell, above which 
they rise like the feathers or other adornments on the 
front of a woman’s hat. It begins to do this at a very 
early age. Little decorators a quarter of an inch in 
diameter have been taken with bits of plants sticking 
to them; the little creatures had already begun to 
adorn themselves. Red plants the decorating crabs 
appear to use the most, but they take those of bright 
green, too, and of other colors. Decorators have been 
captured that had upon their shells scraps and shreds 
of as many as five kinds of marine vegetation. 

When it is very young and small the decorator casts 
off its own shell to make way for the new one it 
sheds at frequent intervals; the very little decorators 
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shed twice in a month, the sheddings being less and 
less frequent..as the crab grows older and bigger. 
When the decorator has come to be quite a crab and 
so as to carry upon its shell the bits of plants that it 
may place there for a-longer time, these plants may 
grow more or less. When it does shed its shell, at 
whatever stage of its own growth, it sheds of course 
with it whatever fragments of plants may be left upon 
it. These sheddings, with the plant scraps upon them, 
may drift about and be lost or destroyed. If one 
should lodge in some place where it would remain un- 
disturbed by the tides, the bits of plants upon it might 
then sprout up and grow into a considerable bunch of 
vegetation. 

Of all the freak fish none appears more ridiculous 
than the boxfish. It looks as much like a gherkin as 
anything else. Covered with little spines and rather 
oblong in shape, it is doubtful if the ordinary farmer’s 
boy off for a Sunday’s fishing would know whether it 
was vegetable, animal or mineral. The cowfish is 
rather a homely chap, with a serious cast of counten- 
ance. The cowfish is so-called by reason of its re- 
semblance to the head of a cow and has little horns 
that protude just above the eyes. Its body is almost 
wholly encased in a bone shell, which makes it clumsy 
of movement. It feeds on mollusks and other small 
organisms found on sea vegetation, such as snails, 
cockles and shrimp. 

Among the more remarkable fishes at the aquarium 
the strangely shaped file fish holds a prominent place, 
and the tanks in which they pass their contemplative 
lives are the objects of much attention. This is not so 
much on account of their liveliness as because of their 
most peculiar shape. So grotesque are they that one 
is tempted to believe that they are rather the victims of 
some marine accident than fish produced by nature 
purposely. If there were railroad trains on the bottom 
of the seas one might reasonably enough imagine that 
the file fish were its survivors, crippled and deformed, 
of a particularly bad rear end collision. They have 
dents and angles where the ordinary fish has glossy 
and shapely sides. Their fins are stumps and wiggle 
with touching industry in an apparently painful effort 
to keep the queer bodies upright, and the beholder 
watches with tension to see them turn turtle, for it 
seetns impossible that the little fish should continue 
long to float in any way except what would seem the 
fore tiatural way, namely, on their backs. File fish 
are cosiopolitans. They appear in almost all seas. 
In the aquarium are specimens from the Bermudas, 
from Florida and from Gravesend Bay, which is just 
behind our own Coney Island. 

Three specimens of what is considered the rarest 
salamander in existence were received not long ago at 
the aquarium. They are known as the Typhlomolge 
rathbuni—the last name being a Latinization of the 
name of Richard Rathbun, the assistant secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington—are found 
in only one part of the world, and are the only live 
ones that have ever been offered for exhibition. 

The salamanders were discovered in an artesian well 
owned by the United States Fish Commission at San 
Marcos, Texas. The well is 188 feet deep and the dis- 
covery that it is inhabited by the Rathboni family has 
caused the officials of the Fish Commission to conclude 
that the bottom of the well is in some manner, as yet 
utiexplained, connected with a subterranean cavern. 

They are of a pinkish white color, somewhat similar 
to the axolotl family, and like the fish that inhabit the 
thamtmoth caves of Kentucky, are eyeless. Unlike 
other species of the salamander family, they have gills. 
They have a broad, shovel-shaped head, and their body 
is shaped something like that of a fish. They have also 
four skeleton-like legs that are believed to be utilized 
as feelers, since they propel themselves entirely with a 
short stubbed shaped thing that looks something like a 
tail, although it is not, strictly speaking, such an ap- 
pendage, according to Mr. Spencer, who has charge of 
the laboratory. 

A gluttonous starfish, a clam with an eleven inch 
neck and oyster shells nearly a foot long, were among 
the curious recent arrivals at the aquarium. All hail 
from local waters. The starfish is of the ordinary 
variety, but it possesses an extraordinary appetite for 
small snails. This appetite soon gained him distinc- 
tion. Soon after his arrivel he was observed by Mr. 
Spencer to be humped up in an apparent knot. His 
appearance was so odd that an examination was made, 
and no less than six small snails were found under him. 
One was clasped tightly to the mouth by the smal! 
tentacles and was in the act of being devoured. The 
others were held by the tentacles along the forearms 
for future meals. There were enough to last two 
weeks. The starfish secures his food by clasping the 
open part of a snail shell to his mouth in the center of 
the under side of the body and slowly sucking out the 
live snail. 


The clam, which was described by a keeper as the 
original “rubber neck,” is four inches long, and of the 
soft variety. Shortly after it was placed in one of the 
balanced aquaria—the laboratory—his abilities as a 
neck stretcher became apparent. The other day he 
broke the record by extending his neck eleven inches 
from his shell by actual measurement. 

The large oyster shells were secured by Mr. John 
De Nyce, of the aquarium staff, in an old mill pond 
near Gravesend Bay. They are the largest, as far as 
known, ever found there, the largest of them measur- 
ing ten and a half inches in length and being in its 
heaviest part something like an inch in thickness. In 
old times oysters were planted and cultivated in this 
tidal pond. Their cultivation ceased long ago. These 
great oyster shells, bleached white by the scouring of 
many tides, grew undisturbed until the oysters were 
killed by borers, or died of old age. The oysters that 
lived in these big oyster shells must have been twenty 
years or more old when they died, which is patriarchal 
for an oyster. 

The spiney lobster, which is something new at the 
aquarium, is much like the common lobster in shape, 
but the peculiarly spotted and marked body of delicate 
shades of silver, blue, purple and amber makes it one 
of the most beautiful of crustaceans. This lobster is 
from Bermuda and has no pincers like ours, but from 
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its head are extended long, hard spines thickly covered 
with sharp stickers or needles similar to the cactus 
plant. In their native element they live the greater 
part of the time under the rocks. Before entering a 
crevice they use their long spines for exploring to find 
out if there is anything in it. If it is empty they turn. 
around and back into it, leaving the spines sticking out 
of the entrance on guard. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


A Giant Pike. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 1.—Every once in a while there 
comes very tangible proof of the fact that not all the 
big fish are caught as yet. For instance, each two 
— or so we hear of a very large large muscallunge 

eing taken in Fox Lake waters of Illinois, only fifty- 
five miles from Chicago, and in a district literally in- 
fested with cottagers, “resorters,” and all sorts and 
conditions of fishermen. Oddly enough, these big 
muscallunge of Fox Lake—and they are a genuine 
muscallunge and not the great northern pike—are 
nearly always discovered under singular circumstances. 
Two or three have been found dead on the shore, 
choked of their own rapacity. One was found, as re- 
ported in these columns, tangled up in the rushes and 
fast to a set line. Only very few have ever been taken 
with rod and reel, although every once in a while come 
stories of lost spoon hooks, of heavy surging sirikes 
and monsters of the deep seen for a moment and then 
gone forever. These details might be classed as fisher- 
men’s stories were it not for the occasional absolute 
proof of their probability in the shape of these big 
muscallunge which are taken, dead or alive. 

From Fox Lake to the muscallunge country of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota is a long jump, yet until one 
goes to the upper tributaries of the Mississippi which 
drain the great pine woods country to the north of us, 
there is hardly a water which produces the muscal- 
lunge. These big fellows in Fox Lake are simply 
there as the Skunk River and Desmoines River and 
Ohio River muscallunge are, or were, by chance, by 
survival, almost, one might say, by accident. We have, 
however, all through this western district, from the 
Ohio River north to the pine woods country, that 
other giant pike sometimes confused with the mus- 
callunge, the great northern pike, the same fish which 
is commonly called pickerel all through this part of 
the world, but which is not in truth a pickerel, but just 
what it actually is, the great northern pike, neither a 
muscallunge nor a pickerel. 

I remember stating in these columns some years ago 
the facts regarding the capture of two or three enor- 
mous pike in the little lake in Waukesha County known 
as Deep Lake, or Lulu Lake, or Schwartz’s Lake, 
which is connected with Eagle Lake by a narrow rushy 
channel. This is the same lake on which J. B. H. and 
myself pitched our little camp for very many years in 
succession. We heard these stories of great pike, and 
one day had some reason to believe them, for J. B. H. 
brought up a great shiner bait cut in half as neatly as 
though by a pair of scissors. Billy Tuohy told us of 
one of these big fish which he himself had hooked and 
had up to the side of the boat. He thought it weighed 
25 pounds. On still another occasion he was out with 
an angler who hooked a pike of about the same size, 
but which broke away. One day a farmer, casting frog 
along the shore of the lake with a long cane pole, had 
a heavy strike. He started inland on foot, and with- 
out halt or hesitation dragged out a great northern 
pike which weighed nearly 30 Ibs. So much for con- 
firmation of the repeated rumors of an occasional giant 
pike in this little lake, which is set like a beautiful gem 
among the quiet green hills of lower Wisconsin, one of 
the most beautiful regions that ever lay out of doors. 

Now we come to the story in question. A few days 
ago Mr. W. L. Curtis, a salesman of A. G. Spalding & 
Bro., this city, went up to Billy Tuohy’s place on Eagle 
Lake. He wanted to find the hidden bar out in the 
middle of the lake—the same bar which Billy Tuohy 
showed to J. B. H. and me, and where we caught our 
croppies and occasionally struck something heavier 
than croppies—but like most unskilled folk was unable 
to locate this little cone which rises up out of the bot- 
tom of the deep waters. Mr. Curtis was equipped with 
an ordinary bass outfit and started to troll with a 
spoon around the left edge of the lake as one goes in 
from the channel. When he got about opposite the 
little spring—the same spring which J. B. H. and I 
used at our yearly encampment—he felt a heavy surge 
on his line. What this big pike was doing over on 
that side of the lake I can’t tell. Probably he was just 
wandering around in a morose and savage mood. At 
any rate, after about half an hour’s hard fighting, Mr. 
Curtis got him up to the side of the boat. Happily he 
was provided with a combined gaff and landing net of 
his own invention. Several times, as in Mr. Tuohy’s 
case, this big fish had escaped, because there was no 
way of getting them into the boat when brought along- 
side. Mr. Curtis gaffed this fish, and came back with 
it. It was a beautiful specimen, deep, fat and bright, 
and weighed just twenty-eight pounds. The fish is 
now in Chicago for the purpose of mounting. Mr. 
Curtis was accompanied in the boat by Mr. Horace 
Haff of Chicago. So much for beautiful little Lulu 
Lake. Since the death of J. B. H. I have never seen it, 
nor do I purpose ever visiting its shores again, but I 
am glad to see that it verifies to-day our beliefs of 


years ago. 
For the Nepigon. 


Mr. W. S. Forrest, the distinguished criminal lawyer 
of this city, is, like a great many other professional 
men, a very ardent devotee of the angle. r. Forrest 
leaves to-day, with his son, for a trip of some duration 
on the Nepigon. He takes a big outfit along, and is of 
course practically certain of sport among the great 
trout of that noble stream. 


For Newfoundland, 


Mr. George M. Eckels, of this city, is outfitting this 
week for a touring and trouting trip to the far off 
province of Newfoundland. At least Newf 
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seems far off to a Chicago man, though its excellence 
as a sporting country ought to bring it very close to 
the attention and to the hearts of sportsmen East and 
West. é 


The Green Lake Country. 


Green Lake, in Waushara County, Wisconsin, is in* 


one of the best known summer countries in the West, 
and is pretty well taken up by wealthy cottagers who 
reside in Chicago and other cities. It is a deep and 
cold water, and is famous for its tremendous small- 
mouth bass, this fish being taken in great sizes at 
times, usually by deep fishing. The Green Lake bass 
might almost be called by a finicky scientist a distinct 
species of their own. They are athletic, bright col- 
ored, red-eyed, fighting fish, very much prized by an- 
glers. The fame of these waters extends beyond the 
confines of the State of Illinois, as may be witnessed 
by the arrival in town yesterday of a party of Ken- 
tucky gentlemen who purpose spending some time at 
Green Lake and vicinity. These are Dr. Arch. Dixon, 
of Henderson, Ky.; Dr. L. S. McMurlay, of Loiusville, 
and Dr. J. Flexner, of the same city. These are names 
widely known in medical circles, even outside of the 
United States. All these gentlemen are anglers and 
are eager to learn something of the possibilities of the 
lakes and streams adjacent to Green Lake. Meeting 
Dr. Dixon by chance, I told him what I could about 
that country, including mention of the fly-fishing for 
small-mouth bass on the White River between Prince- 
ton and Neshkoro, this being along the northwestern 
line close to Green Lake station. Dr. Dixon laid in a 
supply of bass flies and went away with fire in his eye, 
determined to undertake certain negotiations with the 
red eyes of that pretty stream. “If you are ever down 
in Kentucky, sir,” said he, “it will give any of us 
pleasure to meet you and to show you what sport we 
have in our country.” How very like that is to that 
singular, unvarying and beautiful feeling of hospitality 
which prevails throughout the Southern States. 


Good Bass. 


At Eagle Lake, Wisconsin, last week, Mr. W. F. 
White, of Chicago, was liucky enough to take a big- 
mouth bass weighing 4 lbs. 14 0z., this being the largest 
reported from Waukesha County this summer, so far 
as known. 


The Log of a Salmon Fisher. 


Mr. C. H. Davis, of Saginaw, is good enough to send 
in an interesting extract from the log of his late 
salmon trip on his river, the Little Pabos, Gaspe 
County, P. Q. In this Mr. Davis includes more ex- 
tensive mention of the singular incident reported last 
week of the salmon which broke away with the leader 
but was later killed on the rod. The record mentioned 
is as follows: 

“C. H. Davis, June 22 to July 11, fished 15 days; W. 
S. Humphrey, June 22 to July 4, fished 9 days; M. W. 
Tanner, July 4 to July 11, fished 6 days. Total, 30 days. 

“Water very low during entire period, and big fish 
would not rise to fly. 

“Killed 41 salmon; weight 346% lbs.; largest, 20 Ibs.; 
average, 8.45 Ibs.; killed 4 grilse, weight 12 lbs.; aver- 
age, 3 lbs.; killed 198 trout, weight 226 lbs.; largest, 414 
Ibs.; average, 4.14 Ibs.; total, 584% Ibs. Average per 
rod per day, 19.46 Ibs. 

“Log of July 7—Warm and cloudy; showers after 3 P. 
M. Fished down river, leaving camp at 9 A. M. Fran- 
cois reporting one salmon in Cora Pool (10 rods above 
camp), Davis started in there, while M. W.. Tanner, of 
Saginaw, pushed on down with his two men and canoe. 
For some unaccountable reason, presumably by reason 
of the unusually low stage of water and consequent 
change of currents, we had so far been unable to raise 
more than one fish in Cora, which fish, after the first 
rush, settled back and sullenly refused every fly offered 
him. We had cast over a number of salmon in this 
pool on previous days without result, but a slight rise 
in the water last night seemed to have effect, and to 
the surprise of Davis, this one came with a rush at 
first cast, got well hooked, and after the usual mad 
rushes and leaps came quietly to gaff, and was laid 
away on a bed of snow in the ice house in less than 
twenty minutes. 

“Davis and his crew then started down to look for 
Tanner, and around the second bend found him in ear- 
nest confab with his men on a little island at Bogan 
pool. It looked like trouble as we drew near, and sure 
enough it was, as Tanner had found three salmon in 
this pool, and getting a few quick rises from one, fin- 
ally got fast to a bright 8% pounder, just in from the 
sea, after which a few runs and leaps had succeeded in 
parting the lite from the leader (the knot slipped), and 
they were mourning the loss of such a fine fish, to say 
naught of the three-dollar Boyd leader. Tanner’s fish 
was cavorting about the pool, stirring up a large num- 
ber of big trout that were lying about, and occasionally 
leaping out of water in his efforts to free himsefl from 
fly and leader. A council of war was immediately con- 
vened on the island, and Davis suggested that an effort 
be made to recapture the fish, and action was com- 
menced at once by Francois taking the end of Tanner’s 
line in his teeth, and putting out with Oliver and the 
canoe. They began to give chase, Tanner’s boat join- 
ing in and following up the other boat, Tanner holding 
his rod, Davis guarding the riffle at lower end of the 
pool. Up and down the pool, up the Bogan and back 
again went fish and canoes. This continued for half 
an hour, when Mr. Salmon, after an attempt to run 
down the shallow riffle, returned to the pool and 
sought to hide under a log and limb, four feet under 
water. Oliver held the canoe steady, while Francois 
skilfully lifted the free end of the leader with his gaff, 
and quickly joined same to the end of Tanner’s line. 
Then slowly drawing the line backward, so as to get 
the fish clear of the limb, the canoe was swung clear, 
leaving Tanner once more in command, and the bright 
and shining beauty, after a few more gallant struggles 
for freedom, was brought safely to gaff. 

“Oliver, in his thirty odd years with salmon fishers, 
said he had never seen this trick successfully performed 
but once before, and as Francojs remarked, we gave 
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the fish fair play, as he could easily have been gaffed 
in, as could one of the other two, which hid in the 
Bogan with his head under the bank. The day’s rec- 
ord was: i 

“Davis, 1 salmon in Cora Pool, 8% Ibs.; 1 salmon in 
Stump Pool, 7% lbs. Tanner, 1 salmon in Bogan Pool, 
8% Ibs.; 21 trout, 24% Ibs 

“Salmon, before entering the rivers, are usuallly pre- 
ceded by a small fish, called the capeling (I believe i8 
the name), upon which they gorge themselves. This 
year the capeling had not appeared up to July 12, 
and the salmon are still stringing along, coming in, 
and are not quite as fat and fine flavored this year as 
usual, but good enough to eat, as I can truly assert, 
having had them on table at least once every day for 
three weeks.” 


Muscallunge and Frog. 


Mr. Sam J. Ryan, of Appleton, Wis., writes in com- 
ment on the late statement regarding frog bait for 
muscallunge. “I notice you say ‘One does not recall 
any instance of a muscallunge being taken on frog 
bait.” On Big Lake, in the Manitowish waters, two 
years ago I took a twelve-pound muscallunge with 
frog on a small bass hook, and on a seven-ounce rod. 
I picked up the fish just beyond the thoroughfare lead- 
ing from Round Lake. I cast in the mangled frog 
again and raised another muscallunge, but he did not 
take much interest in the dead bait. If I had been 
able to find another live frog in that entire country I 
am sure I would have had more fish.” 

Of course nearly every one has taken pickerel, that 
is to say, great northern pike, on frog bait, more es- 
pecially when used as a bait below a spoon. The frog, 
for one reason or another, is not commonly used by 
the muscallunge fishers of the Wisconsin district. 
Perhaps here is a tip very much worth bearing in mind 
by muscallunge anglers. 


For Tomahawk District, 


Judge Warwick Hough, of the Circuit Court, St. 
Louis, Mo., has for many years made trips into the 
muscallunge district of Wisconsin. In a letter at hand 
he says: “I shall hope, during the first or second 
week in August, to get away for a trip to Tomahawk 
Lake, near Minocqua. Mr. Southgate, of the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, has a cottage near the North- 
western railroad, on Lac du Flambeau, northwest of 
Minocqua, where I understand there is fine fishing. 
Please inquire about this if convenient.” Can any one 
give information of the desired sort? My own im- 
pression was that Flambeau Lake was pretty hard hit 
by the reservation Indians, but then one can never 
tell where the big ones are or when they are going to 
begin feeding. 


Drowned by a Catfish. 


I heard yesterday of a singular incident which hap- 
pened on the Mississippi River near La Crosse. One 
of the river fishermen, by the name of William Renz, 
was out doing some night fishing, probably set line 
work, well towards the middle of the big river. He 
found himself fast to one of the big Mississippi river 
catfish, and in the struggle which followed the attempt 
to get the fish into the boat Mr. Renz was pulled over- 
board, caught in the current and drowned. 


Fish Slaughter in Indiana, 


The White River of Indiana has been in its time 
a splendid angling stream, containing among other at- 
tractions black bass which rise to the fly. It passes 
through a well settled district of the State and offers 
water power to several large factories. At Anderson, 
Indiana, are extensive straw board works, of course 
employing chemicals, and of course also discharging 
their poisonous refuse into the nearest stream. The 
result has of late been most disastrous to the fish life 
in the White River, and dead fish have lined the shores 
to such an extent that the Board of Health of Ander- 
son has been obliged to collect them and burn them. 
About 14,000 pounds of dead fish were thus burned this 
week. We are a strange people, we Americans. We 
tolerate so much. 


The Boss Story. 


At Delavan Lake, Wisconsin, last week, a gentleman 
whose native modesty demands suppression of his 
name, performed a rather singular feat. While out 
bait-casting for bass he caught a live woodchuck. I 
have ‘known bass fishermen thus to catch steel traps, 
muskrats, bullfrogs, bitterns, and other strange out- 
fits, but I never did hear of a man catching a wood- 
chuck while bait-casting with frog. I trust these New 
England gentlemen who take the woodchuck seriously 
enough to go out after him with a rifle will now mend 
their ways and pursue him in the far more sportsman- 
like method of the rod and reel. 


Is the Sand Fly ao Animal? 


Evanston is a suburb of Chicago. Poundmaster 
Frederick Warren gets 50c. for every dead animal which 
he removes from the public streets of that village. 
There are four hundred million dead sand flies on the 
streets of Evanston. Now Mr. Warren is very anxious 
to know with legal accuracy whether or not the sand 
fly is an animal. H it is he can quit work pretty soon. 


° Dotngs at Oshkosh. 


Mr. J. D. Carr, for the Winnebago Gun Club, of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, writes pleasantly as below, under 
date of July 24: 

“Commencing August 22, and continuing for a week, 
there’s goin’ to be somethin’ doin’ at Oshkosh. The 
Common Council of the city has appropriated $500, 
which will be largely augmented by private subscrip- 
tion—more than doubled—for the proper observance 
of the semi-centennia! of this city, the ceremonies to be 
held on Thursday, August 27, The Inland Lakes 
Yachting Association holds its annual regatta here, 
commencing Saturday, August 22; and last, but not 
least, the Winnebago Gun Club will hold its annual 
tournament August 23, 24 and 25. Now, I know that 
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you have a soft spot in your heart for Oshkosh. If 
you could make it convenient to attend this series of 
good sporting events I am sure, if you did not enjoy 
yourself, the fault would not be entirely ours. You 
might slip a bass rod or two into your outfit, with 
other proper fixin’s for seducing the small-mouth, and 
if conditions were favorable you.might enjoy bass fish- 
ing on some of the finest waters in the world. By the 
way, one of the numbers on the semi-centennial pro- 
gramme is an address by Reginald Oshkosh, grandson 
of the old Chief Oshkosh. 

“We expect you to say ‘yea, verily.’” 

I’m sure I wish I could, but cannot yet tell. 


Try the Feather Duster. 


Mr. J. E. Allen writes from Alpena, Mich.: “One 
good turn deserves another, and since you have done 
me one good turn, now please do the other. Accom- 
modate me with some of the feathers you mention in 
the Forest AND STREAM.” 

If I remember correctly, Mr. Allen refers to the 
make-up of the McGinty fly. The wing is the white- 
tipped turkey wing, and I think if he will go to the 
nearest feather duster he can find consolation. 


Big Chicken Crop in the Northwest. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 1.—During a visit to St. Paul, 
Minnesota, this week, talks with many different sports- 
men convinced me that there is going to be a fine crop 
of chickens in Minnesota and the Dakotas this fall. 
Warden Fullerton, who is just back from a tour in the 
upper part of Minnesota, says that that country will 
be alive with game this fall. He thinks that Ottertail, 
Douglas, Clay, Grant, Norman and Kittson Counties 
will be the best districts to visit. The hatch in these 
counties is splendid and the greatest care is being exer- 
cised by the corps of deputies to prevent any “sooner” 
shooting. It is about this time that the “sooner” be- 
gins to get anxious. 

There will be a little early shooting, of course, for it 
would be beyond human possibility to stop all of it; but 
it need not be stated that the wardens will be active. 
There will be birds in these counties of Minnesota 
when the season opens, and there will be good shoot- 
ing there for a week or ten days after the season be- 
gins. 

In the southern counties of Minnesota the crop is 
not so good this year. As may be remembered, we 
have had a very wet season in this part of the United 
States this summer and spring, and the nests were 
drowned out over a good part of Iowa and lower Min- 
nesota. A visitor would do better to keep further north 
and in the counties above mentioned. 

Sportsmen from North Dakota say that their 
chicken crop is going to be a record one. The senti- 
ment against excessive and illegal shooting is growing 
in this part of the Northwest, and there will very 
many points along the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Railroads, in North Dakota, where fine sport 
with chickens and ducks can be had. There is rather 
an unusual abundance of local ducks. Weather which 
is bad for chickens is sometimes pretty good for ducks. 

In South Dakota the chicken crop will be as good 
as last year. Different residents of South Dakota 
towns reported at the St. Paul gun stores that they 
were quite satisfied with the prospect for the fall. The 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road is a good one to have in 
mind for South Dakota. 


The Auto and the “Sooner”, 


Deputy Warden A. S. Carmichael, of Lesceur, Min- 
nesota, has an automobile. Rev. Henry Rifforty, pas- 
tor of a church at Lesceur, has a taste for quail. He 
wanted quail so bad this week that it just seemed to 
him he could not stand it any longer. The warden was 
out after “sooner” quail shooters and discovered Rev. 
Rifforty endeavoring to appease his desire for quail. 
The latter proved to be considerable of a sprinter, but 
the deputy followed in his automobile, overtook the 
offender, carried him to town and had him fined and 
reprimanded by Justice Distel. This is a hard world, 
and eke a speedy one betimes. E. Hovueu. 

Asuianp Brock, Chicago, Il. 


Reunited by a Fish Story. 


Oyster Bay, L. I., July 30.—John Franklin has a hotel 

here, with a trout pond adjoining. He keeps his beer 
kegs in the pond. Recently a story was published that 
one of the kegs had sprung a leak, and that the beer flow- 
ing into the pond had reduced the trout to a disgraceful 
state of intoxication. 
_ This story.was read by Mrs. Frederick Nottrott, who 
lives in Brookfield, Mo., and she wondered whether the - 
John Franklin mentioned was the brother whom she had 
not seen for so many years. 

Mr. Franklin received to-day a letter from Mrs. Nott- 
rott in which she said that she did not know whether she 
was writing to her brother, but was anxious to find if 
they were related. Mr. Franklin says that he has no 
doubt that his correspondent is his youngest sister, whom 
he has not seen since June, 1863. He says he will write 
io her immediately, and if she proves to be his sister will 
pay her a visit at the first opportunity—New York Times. 


Wisconsin Fishing. 

MitwaukeE, Wis., August 1.—Sidney L. Knowles, of 
Lakewood, Ohio, and myself broke the record of one 
day’s fishing at Oconomowoc, Wis., July 25. We caught 
three gar pike, three catfish, twenty-one bass and 119 
roach, a total of 146 fish, weighing 118 pounds. 

Mr. Sidney L. Knowles and wife broke this year’s 
record of one day’s fishing at Pewaukee Lake, Wisconsin, 
July 29, by catching 19 bass and 102 roach, weighing a 
total of 98 pounds. Ep. PuLtMan. 
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The American Fisheries Society. 


WE supplement the rt in our last issue of the meet- 
ing of the American Fisheries Society with a summary of 
the papers and discussions. For the abstract we are in- 
debted to Secretary George F. zene J 

A paper by Mr. S. P. Bartlett, of Quincy, Ill, was 
read on “Angling for Carp,” and some hints as to the 
best mode of cooking. e writer said that the best 
bait was a dough ball made of oatmeal mush worked 
hard with cotton batting. The prejudice against carp 
as a table food arises from improper cooking. The 
carp furnish equal sport for the angler with game fish, 
are a good wholesome food, and have come to stay. 

Mr. Clark thought the carp had come to stay in the 
Great Lakes as a commercial fish, and that it was not 
hurting the other fish at all. 

Mr. Willard read a paper by Mr. A. D. Mead, of the 
Rhode Island Fish Commission, on recent advances on 
lobster culture. He said that the Rhode Island Com- 
mission had solved the problem of protecting the fry 
by using an apparatus to keep the water in motion, so 
that the fry will not sink to the bottom and perish, and 
has also devised apparatus by which the fry can be 
carried through the swimming stages in large numbers, 
and also apparatus to hatch lobster eggs. Young lob- 
sters have been kept through three successive winters 
by sinking them in small cars to a depth of about 
eight feet in water. Improvements are to be looked 
for in perfecting the transmission machinery, and in 
protecting fry from parasites. 

Dr. James A. Henshall read a paper on “Blood as 
Fish Food.” The writer said that the results of this 
manner of feeding both fish and fry are so encouraging 
as to warrant its continuance. 

Mr. Titcomb thought blood yas very good for the 
early stages of the fry. * ; 

Mr. Atkins said that he had been using hogs’ plucks 
at the Craig Brook Station, with excellent results for 
many years. Between May and October of last year 
the cost of feeding 447,000 fry was $262.52, or 4% mills 
per fish—about half what the cost of butchers’ offal 
would be. 

Mr. Seymour Bower said that he fed sheeps’ plucks 
to the fish and preferred them to hog’s liver, but in the 
summer months he alternated that with Lane’s food. 

Mr. Seagle said he fed his small trout fry with her- 
ring roe. 

Mr. Charles G. Atkins read a paper on the “Live 
Food Problem.” He discussed all the possible sources 
of live food, including other fishes, water insects, 
shrimps, daphnids, and other crustacea, water snails, 
aerial insects, angleworms, etc. Lugrin’s tank method 
of growing daphnia, etc., was described; also Von 
Scheidlin’s method of odorless production of maggots. 
Other methods of production of maggots were also 
described. 

Mr. W. F. Hubbard, of Nashua, N. H., read a paper 
on “Transportatidn of Green Brook Trout and Salmon 
Eggs.” It is not advisable to attempt to move green 
salmon eggs, he said. Green brook trout eggs may be 
transported with small loss. 

Mr. Clark said that green brook trout eggs could be 
transported at any time with safety, until the critical 
stage is reached, which is about the eighth day. 

General Bryant, of Madison, suggested that the 
problem was first to avoid the least shock to the eggs 
when they were at the critical stage; second, to use 
pure water, and third, to keep it at the right tempera- 
ture. 

Rev. E. M. Waterhouse, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, read a paper by Mr. D. B. Fearing, of Newport, 
on “Some Early Notes on Striped Bass.” 

At the conclusion of the history the writer said that 
the most successful introduction of fish to waters pre- 
viously foreign to it, has been the introduction of 
striped bass into California waters. With such phe- 
nomenal results achieved by nature alone in California, 
why should not our own coast once more be made to 
teem with pools of striped bass, as of yore? 

Mr. S. G. Worth, of Edenton, North Carolina. gave 
an account of his study of the striped bass as found in 
North Carolina waters. He said that about ten years 
ago there was an immense catch of striped bass in 
spawning condition, made with sturgeon nets at Eden- 
ton; that these catches are not regularly made is due 
to the fact that it is only occasionally that the bass are 
driven down the river by muddy water. This striped 
bass makes for the rapids of the river, and there de- 
posits its eggs in places inaccessible to the fisherman 
until the water begins to fall and the fish drop below 
the falls at Weldon, and are taken with dip nets. 

This year from the 6th of May and for a week fol- 
lowing, we encountered spawning fish and were amazed 
at the great quantity of eggs obtained from the indi- 
vidual fish, and also at the enormous field which 
seemed to open up there for practical work by the 
Fish Commission. The writer says: I personally esti- 
mated that I took one million five hundred thousand 
eggs from a single 20-pound fish caught at Roanoke 
Rapids. This year I witnessed hundreds of rock fish 
(striped bass) fights at Weldon. I had heard of this 
thing before, but never had seen it. The spawning 
female fish is often surrounded by from twenty to fifty 
small male fish weighing less than two pounds each, 
and these small fish appear to be the only ones that 
mate with the female. They are known there as perch 
rock, because they are the size of a perch. The fry 
stands any amount of transportation, and we get about 
a third the number of fish that we have eggs. 

The Huntoon Oyster Company, of Fairhaven, Wash- 
ington, presented two boxes of specimens taken from 
the oyster beds at Samish Bay, Skagit county, showing 
samples of native oysters as caught in seed form show- 
ing shells of ten months’ growth averaging as large 
as a 50-cent piece. The material used as a catcher is 
cast-off salmon netting. Scrap tin, bark, shells, gravel 
and other means of taking seed have been tested, but 
the results of the netting have been the most satisfac- 


tory. 

Mr. John D. Whish, Secretary of the Forest. Fish 
and Game Commission of New York State, made an 
address, giving some notes on the work of the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission of New York State, with 


special reference to commercial values, showing that 
the estimated cash value to the people of the work 
done by the Commission far exceeded the amount of 
money used by the Commision. 

Dr. Tarleton H. Bean read a paper by Mr. Samuel 
Lovejoy, of Georgia, on “Fish on the Farm—What 
Fishes to Select.” The writer said that one of the 
greatest mistakes was in overstocking the ponds; and 
that the arranging of the pond and embankment should 
be carefully planned; then stock your pond with the 
eaewer catfish, the blue gill bream, or the Warmouth 

ass. 

Mr. Titcomb said that the main trouble with most 
people that build these artificial ponds comes from the 
fact that they most always choose a ravine or some 
place where they can throw a dam across, they stock 
it, and the whole thing goes out in the following 
spring. 

Mr. Titcomb exhibited various specimens of bass 
and bass fry, illustrating, among other things, the can- 
nibalistic tendencies of the fish. 

He then read a paper by Mr.’ J. J. Stranahan on the 
subject of “Three Main Points Necessary to Successful 
Bass Culture.” These points are what brought the 
Cold Spring, Georgia, station of the United States 
Fish Commission from comparative failure two years 
ago to succes this year. He said: “Ship all the baby 
fingerlings, secured just before the brooks break up, 
with us one to one and a half inches long, that you 
possibly can; keep all fish except the kind you wish to 
propagate entirely out of the ponds; feed enough to 
keep the parent fish healthy throughout the year, and 
keep them full during breeding season in order to 
prevent them from devouring large numbers of what 
will make your fingerlings; see that you have abundant 
cover to hide your fry, baby fingerlings and fingerlings, 
and to make a good home for your adults, and all else 
will come to you.” 

Mr. J. N. Leary, Superintendent of San Marcos Sta- 
tion, Texas, then read a paper on “Propagation of 
Large-Mouth Bass at San Marcos Station.” Nothing 
but fish varying from two to six inches in length are 
shipped from the station, and success may be antici- 
pated in black bass propagation if the plan of plenty 
of room and abundance of food is adhered to. 

Mr. Clark being about to construct small-mouth bass 
ponds at the Northville, Michigan, hatcheries, asked 
about the proper depth of water. 

Mr. Leary advised that the spawning area run from 
three feet to nothing, this shallow water affording op- 
portunity for plenty of insects and plant life for fry 
food, and that in the climate of Michigan a maximum 
depth of the’ kettle of fifteen feet would not be too 
great. The point is to keep the water from freezing 
at the bottom, and to have no dead water. This was 
the consensus of opinion of the bass men. 

Mr. Lydell suggested that most of the propagators 
were dealing largely with large-mouth bass, while the 
problem which Mr. Clark was called upon to solve was 
one concerning small-mouth bass, and that conditions 
varied so much in each locality that Mr. Clark would 
have to do a good deal of experimenting for himself. 

Mr. Titcomb suggested that inasmuch as Mr. Clark 
intended to build five ponds, it would be a good idea 
to try depths running six, ten, twelve and fifteen feet, 
to determine experimentally which was the best depth. 
If the greater depths were found better, the- shallow 
ponds could be deepened. 

Instances were mentioned by Mr. Henry W. Bee- 
man, of Creston, Conn., of a second or even a third 
spawning of bass, the three different spawnings being 
two or three weeks apart. 

Mr. Lydell mentioned an instance that came under 
his notice of one female spawning on two separate 
nests with two male fishes; also an instance of second 
spawning, at Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Leary mentioned a bass that spawned twice, 
where the identification of the fish was perfect, for the 
reason that it was blind. 

Mr. Beeman described his experiments and expc- 
rience as an amateur in breeding small-mouth bass. 
The re-stocking of small lakes with black bass by 
private enterprise seems a posibility, according to the 
experience given by Mr. Beeman in Lake Waramaug. 
The small cottagers on this lake, through information 
received from the proceedings of the American Fish- 
eries Society, furnished Mr. Beeman with the neces- 
sary means for constructing a private bass hatchery. 
This hatchery was completed one year ago, and Mr. 
Beeman has deposited about 240,000 young bass in the 
lake. Using the experience of the older fishculturists 
in the cultivation of black bass, Mr. Beeman seems to 
have achieved marked success as an amateur. His ex- 
perience will be printed at length in the proceedings 
of the American Fisheries Socicty for 1903. 

Mr. Seymour Bower said that the Fish Commission 
in Michigan had the greatest proportionate s:1ccess in 
raising small-mouth bass in its earliest experiments, 
and that the early sucesses of the Commission were 
largely attributable, he thought, to good luck. He 
said further that Prof. Reighard attributed the non- 
productiveness of many beds to a lack of vitality in 
the parent fish, or in the eggs themselves, as the eggs 
of the non-productive beds were found to be fertilized. 

Mr. Dean said the production of bass was a ques- 
tion of procuring natural food and moss for them. As 
the pond vegetation varies greatly the problem is most 
perplexing. 

Mr. Titcomb and Mr. Leary suggested that the 
trouble in regard to vegetation would be obviated if 
the pond were drawn down at the proper time, which 
would be in October. 

Mr. Lydell and Mr. Ravenel thought the conditions 
varied so that every bass station must solve its own 
problems. E 

Mr. F. N. Clark, Mr. Seymour Bower, and Mr. W. 
DeC. Ravenel were appointed a committee of three 
to present a report making a distinction in the use of 
the terms “bass fry“ and “bass fingerlings.” 

Prof. M. C. Marsh, of Washington, D. C., read a 
paper on “A Fatality Among Fishes Containing an Ex- 
cess of Dissolved Air.” This paper referred to trouble 
at-the Woods Hole Aquarium due to the fact that air 
leaked into the suction pipe of the pump and resulted 
in over-aeration of the water and consequent death of 


the fishes. He said the excess of air may be removed 
by allowing the water to fall into the aquarium from 
shoe in a shower. Another cause of similar symp- 
toms is change in water pressure, as when a deep sea 
fish is brought into a shallow aquarium; another cause 
mentioned was bacteria. P 

Mr. W. T. Thompson read a paper on the subject of 
“Golden Trout,” one of the least known but most 
beautiful of New England fishes. He said that the 
essential characteristics of the golden trout are that he 
is a bottom feeder, and inhabits deep and cold waters. 
The writer has observed in rearing these fish that the 
young fish are most active and healthy and make the 
most rapid growth in the severe winter months; and 
the marbling on the back is a means of distinguishing 
it from the brook trout. 

The President read a paper by Prof. Henry B. Ward, 
of Nebraska, on “Some Notes on Fish Food in the 
Lakes of the Sierras.” 

Wednesday, July 22, 1903, at 2:30 P. M., the memorial 
services in honor of Spencer Fullerton Baird were held 
on the grounds of the United States Fish Commission. 
The meeting was called.to order by President Bowers, 
who said: 

“At a former meeting of the American Fisheries 
Society a resolution was passed suggesting the erection 
of a tablet to the memory of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, 
as an appropriate tribute and recognition of his dis- 
tinguished labors in behalf of station fisheries and 
biological science. A committee was appointed to raise 
the necessary funds, and has faithfully performed its 
duty, so that we are here to-day to dedicate this 
memorial. It is especially fitting that such tablet should 
be erected at Woods Hole, the scene of so many of his 
scientific achievements, and where his life labors 
ended.” , 

A tablet of bronze upon a huge granite boulder and 
veiled with the American flag was then unveiled by 
Miss Rose McDonald, Miss Eleanor Bowers and Mr. 
Vinol N. Edwards. The inscription on the tablet reads: 

“In memory of Spencer Fullerton Baird, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Fisheries 1871-1887, the American Fish- 
eries Society places this tablet in appreciation of his 
inestimable services to icthyology, pisciculture, and the 
fisheries. 1902.” 

E. W. Blatchford, L.L.D., of Chicago, delivered the 
memorial address. He said that Prof. Baird became an 
officer of the Smithsonian Institution in 1850. In 1874 
the office of Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries was 
established and he promptly received the appointment. 
Prof. Baird was a man of indefatigable activity of 
body and mind. The list of his works, as issued in 
1883, embraces 1,063 titles, 73 relating to mammals, 80 
to birds, 43 to reptiles, 431 to fishes, 61 to invertebrates, 
16 to plants, 88 to geographical distribution, 46 to 
geology, mineralogy and paleontology, 45 to an- 
thropology, 31 to industry and art, and 109 to explora- 
tion and travel. The tireless devotion of Prof. Baird 
to science is shown by the number of his contributions, 
breadth of research, and thoroughness of treatment; 
and during all this time Prof. Baird shared the burden 
of the administration of three great organizations, the 
Smithsonian Institution, its ward, the National 
Museum, and the Fish Commission. Every civilized 
country paid him honor. His modesty was impressive; 
he was approachable and genial, and possessed a 
marked aversion to personal controversy. During his 
last illness at Woods Hole for everyone he had words 
of good cheer, well knowing that they were words of 
farewell. The end came when, after a brief period of 
unconsciousness, he breathed his last August 19, 1887. 

Prof. William K. Brooks, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, a warm personal friend of Prof. Baird’s during 
his last years, delivered the next address. He said that 
Prof. Baird increased the efficiency of the Smithsonian 
Institution; conceived and put in execution the plan for 
a national museum; was one of the founders of the 
National Academy of Science, and that he was the 
father of the Fish Commission. 

Mr. Frank N. Clark, an early appointee of Prof. 
Baird’s, and now President of the American Fisheries 
Society, then addressed the meeting. He spoke feel- 
ingly of the inspiration that all who associated with 
Prof. Baird derived from him. 

Mr. Livingston Stone, of Rhode Island, another 

early appointee of Prof. Baird’s, read from a copy of 
Forest AND STREAM of date of February 12, 1898. being 
a paper read by Mr. Stone before the Fisheries Society 
meeting of that year. The portion of the paper referring 
to Prof, Baird was as follows: 
_ “The other figure which stands out most prominently 
in my memory, as I recall the early days of American 
fishculture, is that of one who has been called a plain 
man. He was a plain man, indeed, but one who was 
made after nature’s largest pattern of men. He was 
iarge in mental caliber and large in physical frame, large 
in his broad sympathies and in his wide scope of vision, 
large in his comprehensive-grasp df great aims, and large 
in his capacity for great undertakings—large in every- 
thing, but small in nothing. You at once recognize, I 
know, Prof. Spencer F. Baird, the first United States 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 

“The mere mention of Prof. Baird’s name strikes a 
chord of dear memories in the hearts of all who knew 
him. No man of our time has left a purer memory, a 
more stainless name or a more animated or enduring 
influence over his special field of labor than Prof. Baird. 
He was loved by those who knew him when he was liv- 
ing; he is revered by those who have survived him. 
Prof. Baird lived in a higher plane of life and breathed 
a purer atmosphere than most men. Quiet and unas- 
suming, with a nature as gentle as a child’s, his natural 
superiority never failed to show itself when he was with 
other men, not even among the distinguished men who 
gathered in the winter at the national capital. Yet he was 
thoughtful and considerate of his subordinates, and al- 
ways ny to give his meed of praise of any work well 
done by his humblest employe. Prof. Baird had the 
enviable gift not only of endearing every one to him 
who came in contact with him, but of inspiring them 
with his own enthusiasm and energy. This made Con- 
ressmen vote him all the appropriations that he asked 
or; for it was a common saying at Washington that 
Congress gave Prof. Baird everything that he wanted. 

Like a _ general he had the personal welfare of his 
men at heart while he was Fish missioner, and they 
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in turn wanted to do everything in their power for him, 
which, doubtless, was one of the secrets of his great 
success. It is a fact that his employes in the Fish - 
iission would voluntarily work a great deal harder for 
Prof. Baird than they would for themselves. This fact 
is prevalent for another saying at .Washington at that 
time, that Prof. Baird’s men were the busiest workers 
in all the departments. It was the inspiration of this 
patient, disinterested, tireless, kind-hearted and lovable 
man whose work they were doing that made them work 
so well, and also made their work a pleasure. 

“It is unnecessary to say that Prof. Baird possessed ex- 
traordinary mental endowments, but I perhaps may men- 
tion one or two, as they are so rare. He had a quick- 
ness of apprehension that sometimes seemed supernatural. 
For instance, he would glance down a printed page and 
comprehend in a moment what would take others several 
minutes to read. 

“He had a marvelous memory, not only retentive of 
everything intrusted to it, but quick to call up anything 
that was wanted when it was wanted—a quality which 
most of us know well how to appreciate. His mind was 
also of the clearest type. No complications ever seemed 
to confuse him; he never became involved during his con- 
versation, no matter what were the intricacies of the sub- 
ject. His mind, like his placid temper, never seemed to 
be ruffled or disturbed. Extraordinary as his mental 
faculties were, he had evidently added to their efficiency 
by severe discipline, for he possessed that infallible mark 
of a well-trained mind, of having all of his great and 
diversified stores of knowledge classified and grouped to- 
gether in his brain according to subjects, so that he could 
call up his whole knowledge of any subject at a moment’s 
notice. Another remarkable thing about Prof. Baird’s 
mental composition was that with a thoughtful, scientific 
cast of mind were united qualities of the most practical 
character. Prof. Baird was a scientific man by nature. 
He loved science and scientific studies; but at the same 
time no man had a sounder judgment or a clearer head 
in the management of practical affairs than he did. It 1s 
very rare to see scientific and practical qualities of mind 
united in such an eminent degree as they were in Prof. 
Baird’s. 

“Prof. Baird was gifted with still another unusual men- 
tal endowment which reminds one strongly of one of 
the traits of the first Napoleon. With that comprehen- 
siveness of mind which takes in the broad features and 
‘arge general outlines of a great enterprise, he combined, 
as Napoleon did, a capacity for close and thorough at- 
tention to all the details of a subject down to the 

minutest item necessary to success. This combination, as 
we all know, is a rare one. As an illustration of Prof. 
Baird’s wonderful retentive memory and easy grasp 
of details, as well as bis gift, also remarkable, for a 
rapid dispatch of practical work, I may mention a little 
incident that occurred at Calais, Me., where I visited 
in 1872, and which has fastened itself on my mind ever 
since. He had received twenty-seven letters by mail 
of the day before—I remembered the exact number that 
he told me he had received—and the next forenoon after 
breakfast he called in his stenographer for the purpose 
of answering them. As I very naturally rose to leave the 
room, he kindly invited me to remain and be seated, and 
I shall never forget the impression which the subsequent 
answering of those letters left on me. 

“Assuming his customary attitude, when on his feet, of 
holding his hands behind him, one wrist grasped by the 
other hand, he leisurely walked up and down the room, 
dictating to the stenographer the answers, one after an- 
other, to all his letters. He did not, to my knowledge, 
refer to one of the letters he had received, either to ascer- 
iain its contents or to get the address of the writer, 
but proceeded from one letter to another till all were fin- 
ished. And, further, during this time he never showed 
the slightest hesitation, nor did his countenance betray 
any signs of mental effort or confusion. It was a re- 
markable feat of memory, and a methodical dispatch 
of business details which I cannot forbear to mention. 

“In our subsequent acquaintance and correspondence, 
which was very extended, both personal and official, his 
letters were always marked by great kindness of heart 
and thoughtful consideration, which, it is needless to say, 
warmly endeared him to me. It is a great pleasure to 
me now to think that the United States Fish Commission 
station that I located and built up three successive times, 
on the McCloud River, in California, has kept the name 
which I gave many years ago to the little post-office on 
the river, and as Baird’s Station contributes its mite to 
perpetuating the name of the great first United States 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries.” 


Fish and Fishing. 


One Cause of Good Fishing. 


From correspondents in the old country I learn that 
pretty much the same causes have operated in North 
Britain as in Canada to bring about good salmon fish- 


ing in the latter part of the season. In Scotland, the 
January sport, and also that in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary and early part of March was very much militated 
against by heavy floods. Exactly the same thing hap- 
pened in Canada, though this was subsequent to cold 
weather in the early part of June, which furnished in- 
sufficient water for the fish to enter the rivers. These 
heavy floods are precisely what the angler desires in 
the early part of the season, as clean fish are thereby 
enabled to run up from the sea and the kelts are wash- 
ed away down the rivers. On many of the rivers it is 
impossible to haul a net when the flood water is run- 
ning strongly, and so the salmon have an extra chance 
to escape capture and to reach the upper pools in 
safety. This was particularly the case in the middle of 
June this year in Canada, and as a consequence, all the 
salmon rivers have been full of fish ever since, not only 
insuring good sport for anglers but a bountiful supply 
of young fish for future requirements. 


Biggest Salmon. 


An English newspaper having said the other day 
that a s54-pound salmon killed this summer by Mr. 
F. Milburn on the Shannon, which is just the weight 
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of the record fish on the Cascapedia, was about the 
largest ever taken by rod and line, a writer in the 
Westminster Gazette, who signs the initials “R. C. D.,” 
very properly convicts the statement of error, point- 


ing out that in previous years a fish of 58 pounds was . 


credited to the Shannon, and one of 57 pounds to the 
Suir, among Irish rivers, though he expresses the 
belief that to the Tay belongs the credit of yielding 
the biggest salmon ever taken with rod and line in the 
British Islands. It weighed 61 pounds and was caught 
in the year 1870. In.the same year a splendid fellow 
of 70 pounds was taken in the nets of the Tay estuary. 
It was sent by Mr. Charles, the well-known fish- 
monger, to Frank Buckland, the eminent authority on 
salmon problems, who took a cast of it which he 
preserved in his museum. During the past few years, 
too, salmon of 55% pounds, 53 pounds and 53 pounds 
have been captured with rod and line on the Tay, and 
not a season passes in which fish scaling 40 pounds 
and over are not secured by the rods. Nevertheless, it 
is probable that the Shannon can claim the best aver- 
age, though it seems to have been growing rather un- 
certain of late years, consequent—so it is affirmed by 
those who should know—on over-netting. In 1896 
twenty salmon that scaled 40 pounds or over were 
killed on the Shannon. In the spring of 1902 twenty 
fish were landed which averaged 35% pounds apiece, 
and later in the same spring seventeen fish gave an 
average of just under 30 pounds each. 

But these figures sunk into insignificance when com- 
pared with the doings of anglers in British Columbia, 
though that is altogether a different story, the salmon 
being of another variety, and having the serious defect 
of failing to appreciate the attractions of artificial flies, 
though to a spoon bait they come freely. In 1897 Sir 
Richard Musgrave and Mr. H. W. Gordon, R. E., had 
wonderful sport on one of the rivers of Vancouver 
Island. In the course of a few days they killed—in 
addition to smaller ones—fifteen salmon, of which the 
largest weighed 70 pounds and the smallest upwards 
of 40 pounds. In the same island in 1901 two anglers 
landed salmon of an aggregate weight of 5,242 pounds 
in nineteen days. The heaviest fish turned the scale 
at 58 pounds, and eleven weighed 50 pounds each or 
more. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


A Two-Headed Shark. 


THE accompanying illustration, showing a “freak of na- 
ture” in the shark-life inhabiting the harbors, inlets, and 
ocean waters of New South Wales, is the first instance of 
its kind known to Australian ichthyologists. My eldest 
son, who for nearly thirty years has resided in New South 
Wales, writes me to the above effect. 

The fish in question belongs to the species known as 
the “Pointer” shark, and was captured a few weeks ago 
by a fishing party off the coast near Wollongong. The 


mother shark measured eight feet in length, and appears 
to have been viviparous, for on being cut open it was 
found to contain this and some thirty other young live 
sharks ready to be extruded. The one under notice, of 
which we give an illustration, was a “twin” or double 
shark, about nine inches long, joined together from below 
the breathing orifices (its gills), and whether this young 
one would have grown up and attained the size of its 
parent is hard to conjecture; but most people will agree 
that sharks with one head are less than satisfactory from 
every point of view, and that the possibility of anyone 
when swimming, accidentally meeting with a full-grown 
double-headed monster will be of considerable interest at 
this time of the year, when so many thousands will be in- 
dulging in the delight of surf and ocean bathing.—London 
Fishing Gazette. 


Massachusetts Trout Season. 


THE trout season in Berkshire, Franklin, Hampden, 
and Hampshire counties closes July 15. Mr. Charles 
Hallock, who is summering in western Massachusetts, 
writes to the Hampshire Gazette: 

“I note your reference in last Thursday’s issue to the 
limited season for trout fishing in northwestern Massa- 
chusetts, and agree with you that it should be extended 
to August 15. This is the old date, I believe. The new 
law was enacted with the notion that the less trout taken 
this year the more would be left for next year; which is 
good enough logic, but a drawback to sport. Most sum- 
mer guests from the cities take their vacations in August, 
and are disappointed in being debarred from fishing. The 
brooks are the main attraction to a large proportion, and 
if they are to be closed, many visitors will not come.” 


Capture of a Rainbow Trout in London. 


On Thursday last Lord Denbigh sent up for me to see 
a perfectly lovely rainbow trout which he caught the pre- 
vious evening in the Buckingham Palace lake. The fish 
was in the pink of condition, quite plump ; in fact, weighed 
nearly ten ounces, and was about eleven inches in length. 
It was caught by Lord Denbigh on a small black hackle 
fly, and fought most gamely. If the other rainbows have 
done as well as this the royal family will have some good 
sport. I imagine it is the first trout ever caught with the 
fly in the middle of London.—R. B. Marston in London 
Fishing Gazette, July 25. 


All communications intended for Forzst anp Srrezam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


New York, and mot to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Aug. 11-14.—Carthage, O., Hamilton County Fair Association. 
Al. G. Eberhart, Sec’y, Camp Denison, O. 
aw 18-20.—Bar Harbor, Me., Kenriel Club, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Lyman, Sec’y. 
Sept. 7-10.—Toronto Industrial Exposition’s thirteenth annual 
show. Dr. A. W. Bell, Sec’y. 
Sept. oe R. I., Kennel Club, Newport, R. I., Sept. 


4 and 5. 
Fag 15-17.—Ottawa, Can., Kennel Club show. Robert McAllen, 
ec’y. 
Oct. 6-9.—Danbury, Conn., Agricultural Society’s show. 
Oct. 20-23.—Frederick County, Md., Agricultural Society show. 
J._ Roger McSherry, Sec’y. 


Nov. 17-19.—Boston, Mass., Terrier Club show. 
FIELD TRIALS. 

Aug. 18.—O’Neill, Neb., Field Trial Association trials. M. H. 
McCarthy, Sec’y. 

Aug. 25.—South Dakota Field Trial Association trials. L. C. 
Hawley, Sec’y, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Aug. 31.—La Salle, Man.—Western Canada Kennel Club trials. 
H. S. Rolston, Sec’y, Wianipes. Man. 

Sept. 1—Huron, S. D.—Minnesota-North Dakota Field Trial 
Association trials. Frank Richards, Sec’y, Peever, S. D. 
a 1.—Brandon, Man., Kennel Club trials. J. P. Brisbin, 
ec’y. 

Sept. 8—Carman, Man.—Manitoba Field Trial Club trials. 
Hamber, Sec. Winnipeg, Man. 

Oct. 26.—Clare, Mich.—Sportsman’s Field Trial Association 
trials. E. C. Smith, Sec’y, Midland, Mich. 

Oct. 26.—Washington Court House, O.—Monongahela Field 
Trial Association trials. A. C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. 

Oct. 27.—Paradise Valley, Nev.—Nevada Field Trial Association 
trials. Dr. C. E. Wilson, Sec’ , Elko, Nev. 

Nov. 2.—Washington Court House, O.—Ohio Field Trial Asso- 
ciation trials. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y, Circleville, O. 


Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. 


Nov. 9.—Fourteenth annual beagle trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y. 
S. Eddins, 


Nov. 9.—Missouri Field Trial Association trials. L. 
Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 
Nov. 9.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Associa- 
tion trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y, Chatham, Ont. 
Nov. 9.—Hutsonville, Ill—Independent Field Trial Club trials. 
i, eamgerey. Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 
~~ 7. 4. 


Nov. 9.—Western Irish Setter Club trials. 
*y, Chicago, Ill. 
- 10.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club trials. 
- Smith, Sec’y, New Haven, Conn. 
. 16.—Robinson, I1l.—Illinois Field Trial Association trials. 
. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. 
. 23.—Robinson, Ill.—American Championship Field Trial 
Association trials. H.S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis. Ind. 


Dec. 1.—Clay City, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club trials. C. F, 
Youns, Sec’y. 


y 
ec. 5.—Thomasville, Ga.—Continental Field Trial Club trials. 
John White, Sec’y, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Nov. 16.—Holmdel, N. J.—Pointer Club of America’s trials. 
C.F. Lewis, Sec’y, New York city. 
Nov. 30.—Chase, City, Va.—Virginia Field Trial 
Charles B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 


The Chicago Pound. 


2541 PRarRIE AvENUE, CuIcaco, July 22—Editor 
Forest and Stream: If my memory serves, you have 
ever been on the side of humanity. I have herewith 
inclosed a slip from the Chicago Daily News. I beg 
you to read it, and to make your protest heard, and, if 
possible, heeded. This is one of the horrors frequently 
occurring in this terrible city. The writer visited this 
dog inferno, and feels that no pen can describe the 
scene. Big strong men present choked with emotion. 
The feeling produced was a sort of frenzy in the. ob- 
server, with a desire to run at top speed from the 
horrors. 

Civilization can evolve the worst things in man pos- 
sible under any conditions. PETER Foy. 


Eric 


Fenn, 


; Association 
trials. 


Starvation, overcrowding and other torments which 
fall to the lot of hapless canines at the dog pound were 
today called to the attention of the Humane Society, 
which has the pound under its supervision for investi- 
gation. Several citizens who have visited the pound of 
late declare that conditions there are almost barbaric, 
and that the suffering endured by unclaimed curs await- 
ing death or release is worthy of inquiry. These re- 
ports have been investigated by a reporter for the 
Daily News, and John G. Shortall, of the Humane 
Society, and in general charge of the pound, was ap- 
pealed to to have the matter looked into. 

This afternoon Mr. Shortall called up the pound on 
the telephone and talked with the officer who is sta- 
tioned there. 

“Such conditions are an outrage,” said Mr. Shortall 
after inquiry. “They will not be tolerated. The dogs 
are entitled to decent treatment while they are alive. 
The overcrowding must cease. Screens must be placed 
on all of the windows and the food will Le required to 
be sufficient.” 

Mr. Shortall was informed that fifty loaves of bread 
were purchased each day as food for the dogs. Some- 
times, it is said, there are as many as 300 dogs at the 
pound, and all of these are fed from the fifty loaves. 

Packed so closely there were hardly room for all 
of them to lie down and covered by millions of flies, 
more than sixty-five dogs were yesterday awaiting 
death at the pound. They were in a pen which was 
scarcely twelve feet square and which reeked with foul 
odors, not alleviated by the presence of a garbage 
dump a short distance away. 

Many of the dogs had open sores upon their haunches 
or necks, sores which in most cases had come from 
fighting in the pens in which they had been confined 
with scores of other strange canines. These were made 
worse by the onslaughts of the swarms of large flies 
bred in the garbage dump. Yelps, barks and heart- 
sickening moans came from the animals in the pens 
as a protest against the conditions in which they were 
forced to pass the last five days of their lives. Today 
is “killing day.” 

All of the dogs are kept at least five days before being 
killed. Those which are found to be licensed are sepa- 
rated from the others and kept ten days, during which 
time their owners are found and notified. The others 
are divided and placed in cages, the males in one and 
the females in another. Each day the animals are re- 
moved to another cage, there being always one vacant 
cage ready for the return of the wagons of the do: 
catchers. It is after the cages have been emptied 
the’ dogs that they are supposed to be Getmal, Saw. 
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dust to the thickness of almost an inch is then strewn 
on the cement floor. 4 

Five cages are provided for the transferring, the 
sixth change being to the death chamber. As the dogs 
are only killed each alternate day, those which have 
been caught on two days are thus brought together 
— placed in the same No. 5 cage, twelve by twelve 
eet. 

[The proper remedy would be to build larger quar- 
ters, equipped with modern appliances and methods of 
sanitation. That can be accomplished only by local ef- 
fort and local capital. Mere expressions of horror or 
sympathy on one hand, with an unloading of the re- 
sponsibilities on the other fellow on the other hand, 
is not the correct procedure.] 


Bloodhound vs. Mastiff. 


Your correspondent, Von W., objects to the identifi- 
cation of the bloodhound with the old talbot hound, 
saying that he has always understood the talbot to be 
the old English mastiff. : 

I sincerely hope he will give the facts which cause 
him to disagree with myself, and also all of the best 
authorities on the subject. The truth of this matter, 
as well as with all other matters which are the subjects 
of discussion, should be the object sought, and I wish 
to assure Von W. at the outset that I am always open 
to conviction, and will cheerfully admit that a hound 
is a mastiff, or a mastiff is a hound, whichever way he 
wants it, if he will cite the facts necessary to prove this 
pcradox. 

However, as the case now stands I think the facts 
are somewhaat against his understanding of the matter. 
I would call his attention to the following quotations 
from an article entitled “The Bloodhound,” which he 
can find in Century Magazine for June, 1889. ; 

The author of the article.is Edwin Brough, who is a 
recognized authority on the subject. He says: “All 
the best authorities agree that the St. Hubert, talbot 
and bloodhound are all very closely allied. The breed 
(bloodhound) originated from the talbot. It is only in 
very old writings that we find talbots, or white blood- 
hounds, mentioned. The talbot was the popular hound 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, but became 
extinct about the end of the last century.” Now the 
English mastiff is not extinct; therefore the talbot 
which became extinct could not have been the mastiff 
which is not extinct. Attention is especially called to 
the following quotation: “Each keeper in the New 
Forest was required to keep a couple of bloodhounds 
on his walk. They called them talbots, and one keeper 
named Primer used to boast that he had had the breed 
in his family for more than three hundred years.” 
Then Mr. Brough says that Thomas Nevil procured 
one or two couples of these hounds from Primer. That 
they were described as being very much like our pres- 
ent bloodhounds, and that they were called St. Hu- 
berts. We must infer from this that the St. Hubert, 
talbot, and bloodhound were so nearly identical that 
— names were applied to these hounds indiscrimin- 
ately. 

I can nowhere find any evidence to show that these 
hounds were noted for a propensity “to grip and hold 
on.” On the contrary, there is plenty of evidence to 
show that they had no such propensity. The dogs of 
Nevil would hunt stags, which were kept in a paddock 
for that purpose, and then would amicably trot home 
side by side with the stag which was used in the hunt. 
Then there was a tame jackal which these hounds 
hunted occasionally, with which they lived on the most 
friendly terms between hunts. Here we have a prom- 
inent trait of the bloodhound of the present day accur- 
ately portrayed. I could quote other authorities at 
great length to show that the bloodhound is descended 
from the old talbot hound, but at this juncture I think 
it is unnecessary. Perhaps I may have reason to 
change my mind when Von W. presents his side of the 
case. 

Possibly the name talbot was given to a few mastiffs 
which were owned by a family of that name, but I faii 
to see why this should be accepted as evidence that the 
talbot hound never existed, or that the bloodhound is 
not descended from the talbot hound. 

As well might one believe that the ruffed grouse is 
the only partridge or pheasant that ever existed, sim- 
ply because it is called partridge and pheasant in cer- 
tain localities. Jos. W. SHurTER. 


Gansevoort, July 380. 


Long Story of a Long Chase. 


BrenNAM, Texas, July 25.—A story of a long deer 
chase, which may prove interesting to your readers, was 
told here by Dr. S. Bowers, a prominent physician, whose 
veracity is unquestioned, a day or two ago, and illustrates 
the endurance of the breed of deer hounds we have in this 
section. 

Dr. Bowers is not a hunter, but is exceedingly fond of 
lingering along the banks of a stream where trout haunt 
the deep pools at the big bends; and it was on one of 
these excursions down on Mill Creek when they were 
biting a few weeks ago, that he heard a single hound 
yelping as if it was after a rabbit coming down the 
swamp not far from the creek. 

Instinctively he turned his head to catch a glimpse of 
the game, which he knew must be far in advance of the 
dog, and saw three deer going with the speed of the wind 
down the swamp. He listened to the music for a mile or 
more and it passed out of hearing. 

Three weeks later he made another excursion to Mill 
Creek, and was sitting at the same trout hole, and had 
made a fairly good catch, and was just thinking of mov- 
ing, when he heard a single yelp away off down the 
swamp, and recognized the voice of the same dog, which 
had a peculiar sonorous bass voice, though he was seem- 
ingly only giving tongue about every 150 yards. Presently 
he saw the same three deer loping slowly by, close 
enough for him to recognize them as the same deer, and 

retty soon here came the dog, going at the rate of about 
oer miles an hour, with its tongue hanging out as if it 
“—: almost tired out. i dnd bis os itns te 
. Bowers recognized and as being 
same that he had seen go down the swamp three weeks 


. 





previously, and while he says that some might question 
his veracity if he was to say that the dog had followed 
them all that time, the circumstances all indicated that it 
had. He knew it was the same deer and the same dog; 
he saw them go down the swamp along the same route, 
and he saw them come. back, and every indication was 
that the dog had followed them all that time. How is that 
for staying qualities in a hound pup? - 
GEORGE TUCKER. 


Honor for Foxhounds. 


Orator, a famous foxhound, owned by R. D. Perry, 
of Phillipston, died recently of old age. Orator was 
well known to nearly every Worcester fox hunter and 
members of the Worcester Fur Company and the 
Brunswick Fur Club. He was Mr. Perry’s favorite 
hound and was the hero of many a great run at the 
winter meets of the Brunswick Fur Company, where 
his merits won a reputation that extended beyond 
Massachusetts. He, with Clinker, his kennel mate, and 
winner of the Brunswick trials in 1891, lies buried on 
the slopes of Broad Mountain, Phillipston, in the midst 
of the hunting ground that so often echoed to their 
cry. They rest at the foot of a great bowlder on which 
are chiseled their names and the inscription, “My fa- 
vorite foxhounds.”—Worcester Post. 


Hachting. 


me Qpiene 
Yachting Fixtures for 1903. 


Members of race committee will confer a favor by sending notice 
of errors or omissions in the following list, and also changes whick 
may be made in the future. 


America’s Cup Races, Aug. 20 and alternate days, 
AUGUST. 


5. Chicago, race to Milwaukee. 

5-8. Corinthian Marblehead midsummer series. ; 

6-8. Indian Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, specials and annual. 
7-8. Pass-Christian, Southern Gulf Coast Y. A., Pass-Christian, 





Miss. 

7-8. Milwaukee, open. 

7-8. Lake Michigan, Y. R. A., meet at Milwaukee for all classes. 

8. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 

8 Corinthian, fourth championship, Marblehead. 

8. Moriches, novice race. 

8. Beverly, fourth Corinthian, Monument Beach. 

8. Royal Canadian, Canada cup race. 

8. Shelter Island, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 

9 Chicago, cruise, rendezvous at Charlevoix. 

10. Boston, club, Marblehead. 

10. Manchester, Crowhurst cup, open, W. Manchester. 

10-16. Hempstead Bay, cruise. 

ll. Manchester, Y. R. A., open, W. Manchester. 

12. Misery Island, Y. R. A., open, Salem Bay. 

12-15. Atlantic, race week, Sea Gate. 

13. East Gloucester, Y. R. A., open, Gloucester. 

14-15. Annisquam, Y. R. A., open, Annisquam. 

14-15. Southern, Southern Gulf Coast Y. A., New Orleans, La. 

15. Beverly, fifth Corinthian, Monument Beach. 

15. Penataquit Corinthian, special, Bay Shore. 

15. South Boston, club, City Point. 

15. Horseshoe Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 

15 Moriches, special. 

15. Huntington, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 

15. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 

15. Eastern, Marblehead to Gloucester. 

15. Corinthian, fourth championship, Marblehead. 

15. Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 

15. Chicago, special, Lake Michigan. 

15. Savil Hill, club, Dorchester Bay. 

15. Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, special. 

16. ae ladies’ day. 

17. American, Y. R. A., open, Newburyport. 

17. New York, autumn cups, Glen Cove. 

19. Moriches, ladies’ regatta. 

20-22. Duxbury, Y. R. A., open, Duxbury. 

20. First America’s cup race; balance of races to be sailed on 
alternate days, Sundays excepted, until result is determined. 

22. South Boston, club, City Point. 

22. Southern, Rawlins, Tranchina and Oliviri cups, New Orleans. 

22. Corinthian, fifth championship, Marblehead. 

22. Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 

22. Chicago, special, Lake Michigan. 

24-25. Wellfleet, Y. R. A., open, Wellfleet. 

26. Moriches, McAleenan cup race. 

27-29. Columbia, Lipton competitive cup races, Chicago, Lake 
Michigan. 

27-29. Cape Cod, Y. R. A., open, Provincetown. 

. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 

South Boston, club, City Point. 

. Chicago, special. Lake Michigan. 

. Beverly, sixth Corinthian, Monument Beach. 

Royal Canadian, club, Toronto. 

Corinthian, sixth championship, Marblehead. 

Savin Hill, club, Dorchester Bay. 

Huguenot, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
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THE trials between the two Shamrocks have been 
going on with great regularity for the past week. The 
challenger continues to show her superiority over 
Shamrock I. On Thursday last the two boats were 
given a severe test over a twenty-mile course. The 
wind was strong from the southwest and both boats, 
with jib headers set, had all they could swing to. There 
was quite a jump of a sea on, and both boats were tak- 
ing green water aboard up to the mast. The first leg of 
the course was a reach, the second a run, and the third 
a beat. On the first leg Shamrock III. drew away from 
Shamrock I., but on the second leg Shamrock I. picked 
up all she had lost. On the windward work the chal- 
lenger outclassed the older boat and was leaving her 
fast when Shamrock I.’s mainsail split. Topsails and 
staysails were taken in on both boats and they ran back 
to the Lightship. On Saturday both the Shamrocks 
made visits to Erie Basin and the challenger had her 
big steel mast re-stepped. This was done in order to 
balance the new and larger mainsail that the boat is 
now carrying. The practice spins began again on 
Monday of this week and will continue until the final 
races take place. 


Tue result of the races at Montreal between the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. and the Manchester Y. C. 
was not a surprise to anyone, although it was generally 
thought that the Massachusetts boat would make a bet- 
ter showing. The races for the Seawanhaka Cup have 
developed into a perfect farce, and they only serve to 
show each year how far in advance the Canadians are 
in the designing of this type of boat over the Amer- 
icans and Englishmen. Mr. Duggan and his associates 
have gotten the designing and handling of these boats 
down to a science and are in a class by themselves. 
The cup could not remain in better hands, for the Can- 


adians have proven themselves clean sportsmen from 
start to finish, and all the men who have gone to Mon- 
treal in search of the cup say that it is a great satis- 
faction (as long as they have got to be licked), to be 
beaten by such representative yachtsmen. 

Tue White Bear Y. C. have challenged for the cup, 
and it will no doubt be accepted, for the Royal St. 
Lawrence men have a warm spot in their hearts for 
the men from White Bear. 


Manhasset Bay Y. C. 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, August 1. 


The fourth annual regatta of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
was sailed on Saturday, August 1. There were thirty- 
nine starters, and all but seven of the boats finished. 

‘The course was W. N. W. from a line off Execution 
Light, 33% miles to Red Springs Point, N. by W. 334 
miles to Parsonage Point, and S. W. 35 miles to the 
finish, a total distance of 1034 miles. The wind at the 
start was S. E., making the first leg a beat, and the second 
a spinnaker run. A shift of wind made the last leg a beat 
back to the’ finish line. The boats in the two larger 
classes were to have covered the course twice, but owing 
to the lightness of the breeze their times were taken at 
the end of the first round. 

Mr. Edward, Mr. MacLellan and the other members of 
the Regatta Committee were on board Commodore A. H. 
Alker’s steam vacht Florence. 

Anoatok and Leda were the first boats to start, and 
the former boat had no trouble getting away with Leda, 
and gave her a decided beating. Anoatok won the cup 
cffered by Commodore Alker for the yacht in the 3oft. 
class or about it making the best corrected time over the 
course. 

In the 3oft. class Vivian II. distinguished herself by 
beating Alert, which boat successfully defended the 
Manhasset Bay challenge cup. 

The second boat to finish was the racabout Jolly Tar. 
This boat sailed a surprisingly good race, but only de- 
feated Hobo by a comparatively small margin. 

Houri won in the Larchmont one-design class, beating 
Adelaide badly; Dorothy did not finish. 

Firefly took the honors in the 25ft. class, and Snapper 
was second. 

In the 21ft. class Montauk finished first, but Trouble 
gets the race on corrected time. 

Plover was the only boat to finish in the Manhasset 
slcop class. 

Arizona finished alone in the Manhasset Bay one- 
design class; Falcon, her competitor, having withdrawn. 

In the New Rochelle one-design class, Deuce beat 
Knave and Ace. 

Skidoo was the only boat to finish in her class. Gosling 
won in the Hempstead Bay one-design class. 

The results of the race are anything but conclusive in 


many instances, for it was little more than a drifting 
match, The summary: 


Sloops—36ft. Class—Lourse 10% Miles—Start, 12:45. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Aaa WE Ci. TANG is cccnsccssticseavessines 5 47 62 5 02 52 
BE ER. Ee il drdcncicecesscnncsaidenetes 6 05 32 5 20 32 
Sloops—30ft. Class—Course, 10% Miles—Start, 12:50. 
RE ELON Tae dcekwaedduavccesdcedaciouces 6 16 29 * 6 26 29 
VaR Rig, Bes WOO inc cc ccidcccccccscsaccas 6 09 40 5 19 40 
Raceabouts—Course 10% Miles—Start, 12:55. 
pe ee eae ee 6 18 05 5 23 05 
eS Ga nin daccdnsccadescncdcioeced 6 O01 51 5 06 51 
iene El Ee PEE edadccgesnceceassccecceess 5 57 29 5 02 29 
SN, Se Gan: DUNeticacdcesdcadedatnctcctad 6 05 11 5 10 11 
hy oe He. Miineweevnnseceaecccadecenss 6 17 06 5 22 05 
Crneannes, Ee. C. FepRecdcusdevesucscqsoveces 6 31 09 5 36 09 
Rly ee. Be ee cActutcnccegeceénctescacssensdt Gn 5 03 07 
Larchmont One Design 21-footers—Course, 10% Miles—Start, 1:00. 
DE Be Be I Pacdnccacdacediandacetascsus 717 11 617 11 
Es ee. By PE hics cdeesncasedigsesssdeseesea 6 57 24 5 57 24 
SOS Tao He SE ccxcavessancusccucecésuase Did not finish. 
Sloops—25ft. Class—Course 10% Miles—Start, 1:05. 
Chingachgook, E. A. Stevens.................+. 6 49 24 5 44 24 
SR Se I ca redcccienencncsticcee’ 6 31 00 5 26 00 
SONG Da POE crvccdscassoorecsscccéncocesced 6 38 53 5 33 53 
en Sa een 7 10 09 6 05 09 
Sloops—21ft. Class—Course, 10% Miles—Start, 1:06. 
SO ie tie EC iv arned <éadccuctecquencecus 7 39 22 6 34 22 
aN ME ly IN as sdb des de cdvaecscendases 7 37 25 6 32 25 
FREE oe and ag a bcecccstzcccnseecend 7 16 59 6 11 59 
Matas, Ge Bi, Bee dcc ccascgcscccscccczese 71219 6 07 19 
Manhasset Sloop Class—Course, 10% Miles—Start, 1:05. 
PS Bi Wea: MON cecacsacccccqncacateseces Did not finish. 
POs Ms IE, Diccovensccctcicivcctceetoasess Did not finish. 
PR Ti I inddcends dn cxawausscedeudicennwa 7 23 50 6 18 50 
Manhasset Bay One-Design Class—-Course 10% Miles—Start, 1:10. 
Re Me EE tet onccesannczexezncost 74616 | 6 36 16 
MN Te Ic cccicccccccccucseeneuad Did not finish. 









Deuce, N. D. 
Ace, A. Bavier 


Flirt, D. Carll 
Skidoo, M. S. G. ones 
tie, Gow We cccecccssesxs 
Hempstead Bay One-Design Class 
Why Not, W. Burdock 
Gosling, T. Pratt.... 
Wif Waf, H. E. Sayr 
Scud, G. B. Abbott. --7 4413 6 24 13 
Flicker, C. Handy 6 26 20 


The winners were: Anoatok, Vivian II., Jolly Tar, 
Houri, Firefly, Trouble, Plover, Arizona, Deuce, Skidoo 
and Gosling. 





6 26 
--7 37 07 6 17 07 
--7 41 35 6 21 35 








Indian Harbor Y. C. 


INDIAN HARBOR, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, July 25. 
The Indian Harbor Y. C. held a handicap race on 
Saturday, July 25. In the club handicap class, Sirene 


beat Maryola, and Stingy won in the sailabout class. The 
summary : 


Club Handicap. 

Start. Finish. 

Sirene, Doremus & Outwater...........0.+e000 3 06 00 5 27 48 
Beruna, H. S. Os iduendamsdenudbebnsateesis 3 08 00 5 38 32 
BS Wie re iv ancesbbeucdccecdccccescaceced 3 15 00 5 40 15 
Robert Hood, C. E. Gartland.............0ss0+- 3 25 00 5 31 10 
Msegelhy CW. AURiisdcninadadsaecsisaseses .+.3 28 00 5 30 12 

Sailabouts. 

Betty, iyte oe sscccceccccccceceeesccee ade onpebia 3 30 00 5 06 06 
Stingy, E. Zittell....cceccccccccccccsccoces sose3 30 00 5 06 08 
Suceny, See Fe FO. <i Sesic coeds eB 30 00 6 09 37 
’ Mallory, Jr.....seccscccesececsesecereed G0 611 
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The Canada’s Cup Defender. 


Toronto, July 30.—The first of the series of races 
for a cup in connection with the tuning up of the Can- 
ada’s cup defender was not highly successful, in spite 
of a good showing of contestants. Strathcona partici- 
pates in the trials, but is not eligible for the cup. It 
is reserved for the boat which makes the best average 
showing compared with hers. The object is to induce 
members of the Royal Canadian Y. C. to race the 
larger yachts and give the cup defender plenty of train- 
ing. 

The fleet that raced on Friday consisted of Strath- 
cona, sailed by Commodore Jarvis; Merrythought, sail- 
ed by J. Wilton Morse; Yama, sailed by Mr. Pearson; 
Canada, sailed by C. A. B. Brown; Clorita, schooner, 
sailed by Geo. H. Gooderham, Jr., and Beaver, jib and 
mainsail sloop, sailed by Dr. A. H. Garrett. The first 
name dcontestants are cutters. Beaver was the cup de- 
fender in 1899. 

The fleet got over the line in a bunch and started for 
the sail around the island in a light southwesterly 
breeze. Steering out the Western Gap, Strathcona’s 
performance in the faint air was marvellous. Starting 
third, she edged ahead, and was in the lead before she 
had gone half a mile. And she was never caught. 
Even Merrythought, fresh from the dry dock, and with 
a cloud of canvas, could not hold her on any point. 
Out in the lake the wind was light, baffling and fickle, 
often fair at the masthead and dead ahead on deck. 
Florita and Beaver towed in before completing half 
the course. Strathcona and Yama towed in one hour 
later, when near the Eastern Gap. But Merrythought 
and Canada fought it out grimly, although it took half 
the night to do it. The course around the island is 
announced to be seven and three-quarters nautical 
miles. Merrythought took six hours and a half to 
cover it and Canada eight. As the course is often sail- 
ed in an hour or less, the weight of the breeze may 
easily be discerned. Strathcona led Merrythought by 
a quarter of a mile and the others by half a mile or 
more when she accepted a tow. 

Somewhat to the disappointment of the yachtsmen 
who went supperless to finish the race, the first contest 
was ruled out because it was not completed by sun- 
down, and Tuesday, July 28, was fixed for the next 
race. 

Meantime, Strathcona and Merrythought had two 
more races on Saturday, July 25. There was a fairly 
fresh west wind blowing when they started on the first 
one, taking the leeward channel. Strathcona just had 
room to squeeze in between the buoy and Merry- 
thought’s weather quarter, and the two raced to the 
Eastern Gap side by side. Going out the piers, Strath- 
cona led, and in the beat along the island shore she 
worked out a lead of nearly a quarter of a mile. She 
sped over the line with a comfortable margin, but not 
as much as she had had in the lake. The wind had de- 
creased to half its strength, and Merrythought, after 
sailing nearly the whole course under a working top- 
sail, swung a clubtopsail near the finish. Strathcona 
carried her clubtopsail throughout. The time of the 
first race was: 


Start. Finish. 
CE 2 48 30 3 55 07 
EE \ipcbeksdbupsbes bbs bavobobeavevenet 2 48 30 3 56 52 


After ten minutes’ wait the yachts started on a sec- 
ond race, crossing the line as one boat, with Strathcona 
again to windward. The breeze again piped up, rising 
steadily to twelve miles an hour again, and it was the 
same old story. Strathcona held Merrythought to the 
Gap, then passed her and ran away from her in the beat 
to windward. Entering the Western Gap she had over 
half a mile of a lead, and despite the fact that she made 
what appeared to be merely a practice gybe on the run 
down and then gybed back again, she fully held her own 
from the Western Gap to the finish. As soon as she 
crossed the line she set her spinnaker, doing it very 
smartly, and stood on down the bay for practice in sail 
handling before going to her moorings. The time’in 
the second race was: 


Start. Finish. 
IED, x ncnussccccenpescsccsvenesesgnesceen o--4 06 00 5 17 3 
END Sennccrnetisdsesunssserenesecsseaed 4 05 00 5 22 34 


On Monday Strathcona went on the drydock. As 
already noted, her bottom needs all the polishing pos- 
sible. She received a coat of tar preparation below the 
water line, and her aluminum wash-streak disappeared 
under a broad belt of black enamel, coming up four 
inches beyond the upper edge of the aluminum paint. 
Her sheer ribbon was painted black and on either bow 
was painted a maple leaf wreath and the crest of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, in full heraldic colors. 
The defender’s underbody shone like patent leather as 
she stood on the ways, and when she floated again she 
looked twice as racy. Her high freeboard and white 
topsides had made her look bulky. 

The race for the special cup on Tuesday was sailed 
in a good east breeze that had raised a big sea in the 
lake. Strathcona led over the line, with the rest of 
the fleet close on her heels, and stood up the bay with 
her mainsail to port. The others carried theirs to star- 
board. Spinnaker carrying is against the rules in the 
harbor. Strathcona went out of her way a trifle, and 
had to gybe over at the Western Gap. She was third 
going out, but rapidly blanketed Canada and shot after 
Merrythought, the leader. The schooner Clorita, tear- 
ing along like a steamboat under the influence of an 
enormous jibtopsail, worked up into third place, pass- 
ing both Canada and Yama. When the sheets were 
flattened down for the beat down the island shore 
Strathcona shot ahead and overhauled Merrythought 
on the second tack. From that on she was the leader. 
Nor was it only in the windward work that she showed 
her superiority. In the broad reach from the Eastern 
Gap to the finish at the Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
she gained a little. Timed when entering the piers she 
was one minute and five seconds ahead of Merry- 
thought. At the finish she was leading by one minute 
and eleven seconds. Her performance was the more 
creditable because she sailed under a wretched working 
topsail, with a horizontal leach, while the others swung 
clubtopsails. The time was; 


Corrected. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
5 16 40 1 40 
6 17 61 1 01 51 
5 19 35 1 01 29 
5 23 04 1 04 58 
5 18 38 10 4 
5 24 22 1 06 16 





Merrythought is the scratch boat in these races. She, 


allows Clorita 55.18 seconds and Canada and Yama 2 
minutes and 6.17 seconds. Beaver’s time allowance 
was not worked out for this race, but she was put on 
the same footing as Canada and Yama. Clorita allows 
Canada and Yama 1 minute and 10.99 seconds. Re- 
vised time gives Canada first place, Clorita second and 
Merrythought third. 

In the race on Wednesday, July 29, Strathcona led 
the fleet by very nearly a mile, although spinnaker 
carrying in part accounted for it. In order to get his 
crew perfect, Skipper Jarvis set his big sail three times, 
and although he did not allow it to draw for more than 
a minute at once, it pulled the boat along. This, how- 
ever, scarcely more than compensated for the fact that 
he went very much out of his way to carry the sail. 

The fleet was out again with the exception of little 
Beaver, and the five crossed the line within fifteen sec- 
onds of gunfire. Strathcona steered a course at least 
three points different from the others in order to prac- 
tice spinnaker setting, and had to gybe over and make 
two broad reaches, or a run and a reach, of what was 
a run with the wind dead astern. Nevertheless, she led 
out of the Eastern Gap. After that there was no hold- 
ing her, and she romped away from the others at the 
rate of a minute every mile. Merrythought also work- 
ed out a lead that kept her time allowance safe, but she 
was well astern of the cup defender. The time was: 





Finish. Corrected. 
acc cccutedevbencitneccabéndboeensieeen 5 24 12 1 09 12 
Merrythought .--5 31 10 1 16 10 
Clorita ov 1 18 20 
Yama ae 1 20 56 
SER wovcbosedocivcressevsssbisbubbebucbesanee 5 39 15 1 22 08 


Mr. George Ratsey, of New York, a nephew of the 
famous Thomas Ratsey, the English sailmaker, whose 
firm supplied Strathcona’s canvas, sailed in the cup de- 
fender in this race. Cuas. H. Sniper. 


Seawanhaka Cup. 


This trophy has been held for so many seasons by the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. that its defense has become 
a regular annual event. In many ways'one year is very 
much like another, the same class of boats being used, 
and the whole defense fleet looking very much alike to an 
ordinary observer. While one or two new boats are built 
each year, the general type has been preserved, and while 
there is a sentiment in favor of picking a new boat for 
the work, it is well known that there are several available, 
even two or three years old, which would at least make a 
creditable showing. . 

On the other side each season shows a new challeng- 
ing club, a new crew, and an unknown boat. The scow 
type of the small western lakes has been a favorite with 
challengers, but this year the chosen boat, Kolutoo, is 
closer to the normal Duggan type than to any other. 
There is nothing freakish about her except the scoop- 
shaped counter, a weight saving feature which does away 
with the usual transom and at the same time gives a 
strong form. Of course it looks like a standing invitation 
for a following sea to come aboard, but this is a trifle, 
and one cannot help thinking what a convenient arrange- 
ment it would be on a larger craft for hauling the dinghy 
on deck. 

Kolutoo has already been fully described in Forest AND 
StrEAM, but for purposes of comparison it may be noted 
that she is rather less powerful than the general run of 
Duggan boats, and is admittedly at her best in light to 
moderate weather. She carries a single centerboard and 
the hull is covered with canvas well black leaded, which 
gives a good surface. 

The defender, Thorella II., the property of Mr. W. C. 
Finley, is another step in the development of the Duggan 
type, but her design is this year wholly from the hands 
of Mr. F. P. Shearwood, for many years the lieutenant 
of Mr. Duggan, and now his successor. The boat is 
really an improved Trident, carrying two bilgeboards and 
no centerboard, and two rudders, one through each quar- 
ter, controlled by a single tiller. These rudders look ab- 
surdly small, but owing to the effective position of the 
lee one when the boat is heeled, they appear to be suffi- 
cient. Similarly each of the two bilgeboards has but 
forty per cent. of the area of such a centerboard as would 
be necessary, and yet, in the matter of holding on, 
Thorella is conspicuously successful. 

On Wednesday, July 209, the judges began the work of 
measuring, the official figures being as follows: 





Kolutoo. Thorella. 

Cle . ucunesvepetdosdesenempsceseesesien 14ft. 6 in 13ft. 74in. 
BOE ccccccccsceccsesvescnsscccesebeses 25ft. 34in 24ft. 3. in. 
ee 14ft. 5 in 16ft. 74in. 
BA cnccsbdscevveconoccdcsteppesebuen 31ft. 1 in 32ft. 44¢in. 
Area mainsail ..... . sq.ft. 397sq.ft. 
Area fore triangle. - I11sq.ft 100sq. ft. 
OE ccnvcievecesces see 492sq.ft. 497sq.ft. 





Both boats are designed to carry the limit of 500 square 
feet of working sail. They also fit the 25ft. class under 
the length and sail area rule. Spinnakers are allowed not 
exceeding twice the area of the fore triangle. 

The crew of the challenger consisted of R. D. Board- 
man, helmsman; F. Henry Higginson, owner; Frank 
Burgess atid J. S. Lovering; total weight, 650 pounds, 
this being the limit allowed. They were originally over 
and for a week restricted themselves to Lenten fare, 
with plenty of exercise. The crew of the defender was 
lighter, weighing only 629 gogets, and included Chas. 
Routh, helmsman; W. C. Finley, owner; Angus Mc- 
Donald and H. A. Gordon. 

With the challenging party from the Manchester Y. C. 
were Messrs. Burgess and Packard, the designers of the 
boat. The judges were J. Brewer, selected by the 
Manchester Club, and W. Q. Phillips by the Royal St. 
Lewrence Club. Mr. Owain Martin, who filled the office 
with acceptance to all parties last year, again acted as 


third judge. 
: First Race, July 30. 
The crew of Kolutoo won the toss and elected to ‘sail 


‘ 


the first race over a triangular course. The morning was 
wretchedly wet, a continuation of a fortnight’s unsettled 
weather, but by noon it began to clear, and at two o’clock 
the weather was perfect, the wind being down the lake 
moderate to fresh, with occasional gusts, but not squally. 
All buoys to starboard gave a beat to windward to the 
first mark, then a couple of broad reaches home. Kolu- 
too carried a single reef, but Thorella lugged full sail 
without difficulty. A start was made at 1:55 P. M., the 
boats doing some pretty jockeying, hanging on the line 
for a few seconds before the starting signal, and then go- 


‘ ing over together without any loss of time, both on star- 


board tack, Kolutoo having the weather berth. This 
ought to have made a fine race to the first mark, but to 
the surprise of even her warmest admirers, orella 
sailed through the lee of her opponent, both quickly and 
cleanly, and in a few minutes had established such a de- 
cisive lead that spectators could hardly believe their eyes. 
It was simply a matter of footing and holding on, the first 
being accounted for by the carrying of full canvas while 
Kolutoo was reefed. The race having thus become a 
procession, the following times of the first round ere in- 


teresting : . 

1st mark. 2dmark. 3d mark. 
IEE, nawa0nes5000000tennsceveeses 2 16 09 2 24 26 2 31 00 
SEE sasvccvcusedbacensoasnsdbeel 2 20 31 2 28 30 2 35 31 


It will be seen that after losing heavily on the wind- 
ward work, Kolutoo gained a trifle on the second leg, but 
lost again on the third. The elapsed times for the runs 
are worth noticing. Each leg was 1 1-3 nautical miles, 
giving a speed of about 10 knots for both boats. From 
official reports the wind varied from 15 to 20 land miles 
per hour, but this reading was from an anemometer on 
top of a lighthouse on the lake below the course. On the 
surface of the water it was probably less. 

The second round again showed a gain for Thorella on 
the windward work, the following times being taken: 


1st mark. 2d mark. 3d mark. 
SEE: cvinensnenbesnsavneinenoctel 2 52 00 2 59 32 3 06 45 
TGNNOD  ccccccccccccccscccsocccceses 3 02 12 © 00 ee © os 


This ended the work of Kolutoo for the day, her rud- 
der breaking and she withdrew. Thorella finished alonc 
at 3:44:20. 

Second Race, July 31. 


This was sailed to windward and return over a two- 
mile course, three rounds making 12 miles. The weather 
was by no means seitled. There had been a strong wind 
down the lake all night, raising considerable sea, and it 
held throughout the day, blowing 20 miles an hour at 
times. A start was made at 2 P. M., Thorella turning 
in one reef and Kolutoo two, and it may as weil be said 
at once that their relative performances were about in 
proportion to the canvas carried. Mr. Starling Burgess, 
the designer, sailed on Kolutoo in place of his cousin, 
Frank Burgess, and, in common with the crew, did some 
daring and persistent hiking—all to no purpose. The 
boat simply refused to stand up, and there is no disguis- 
ing the fact that she is seriously deficient in stability in 
anything more than light to moderate breezes. She lost 
steadily, and the following times tell the whole story: 


ist round. 2d round. Finish. 
ee 2 38 35 3 15 10 3 50 17 
MED . pas akucacsscaunbieesucssanel 2 43 48 3 28 00 4 09 353 


Third Race, Aug. 1. 


The morning was clear and fair, with a light wind and 
smooth water. Everyone hoped it would last, in order 
that a race might take place under more favorable condi- 
tions for Kolutoo. It freshened, however, coming out of 
the northwest, so the boats were sent away at 2:10, all 
buoys to port, giving windward work on the first leg 
c{ the triangular course. A close and pretty start was 
made, and then the usual thing happened. Thorella, with 
one reef tied dcwn, simply sailed away from Kolutoo with 
two reefs, and all hope of a close race vanished. The 
wind lightened a little, both boats soon showing whole 
mainsails, but even then there was no catching Thorella 
cn the windward work, and before the race was half over 
a mile of water separated the boats, so that all semblance 
ef racing vanished. The times were as follows, start 
2:10: 


1st round. 2dround. Finish. 
TEES. Sacscincsectindecssivnashocs 2 49 30 3 27 15 4 06 30 
PINE. inn titnsiedacheavoviesaneee 2 55 55 3 38 12 418 55 


It is pleasant to be able to say, in conclusion, that the 
Kolutoo men were all that could be desired, both as 
yachtsmen and gentlemen—clever sailors, Corinthians 
above suspicion, and able to take a defeat smilingly. It is 
a great pity that their energies were wasted on so un- 
suitable a boat. Nothing but an all-round boat is worth 
bringing to Lake St. Louis, where 15 or 20 mile breezes 
are as likely to occur as anything lighter. Of course, 
three days of such weather may be set down as -unusual, 
but it is safe to figure on a fair proportion in any series 
of races. It may be pointed out that with sail limited to 
500 square feet on an allowable water-line of over 27 feet, 
there is no difficulty in producing a stiff boat, and yet for 
several years every challenger has been under rather than 
over in the matter of stability. What is wanted is a craft 
that heels easily down to her deck, but that will stick 
there and carry her sail effectively in a 15-mile breeze. 

It is only fair to say that Thorella II. is no common- 
place boat, but a remarkable performer to windward and 
a credit to Mr. Shearwood, her designer. This modest 
young man has for years shared the work and anxiety 
with Mr. Duggan, and it is especially gratifying that this, 
his first venture alone, has proved so successful. Mr. 
Duggan is now permanently located at Sydney, C. B., and 
quite out of the racing on Lake St. Louis. He was not 
present during these cup races, but advantage was taken 
of his visiting Montreal a few days before to present both 
him and Mr. Shearwood with silver tea services, suitably 
inscribed. Wituram Q. Puiutrs. 


Mr. Stanley M. Seaman has made the following 
transfers through his agency: The steam yacht Re- 
poso, sold by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. to Mrs. Robert 
C. Black, Pelham Manor, N. Y.; the auxiliary yawl 
Kathleen, sold by Mr. J. K. Hutchins, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., to Mr. J. J. Kenny, Toronto, Canada; the 
Knockabout Scooter, sold by Mr. Laurence H. Wilbur, 
Philadelphia, Pa. to Mr. A. D. O’Neil, New York 
City; the schooner yacht Rosina has been chartered to 
Mr. A. P. Wetherill, Philadelphia, Pa, : 
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Newport Trial Races. 


NEWPORT, R. L., 

Monday, July 27. 

It was originally intended that the trial races should be 
sailed on alternate days from July 30 to August 8, and 
five races were on the programme. Last week the owners 
of the gos and the regatta committee modified this, and 
three races were to be sailed this week, and the Newport 
series in which the 90s were also to start were to have 
been sandwiched in between the trials. The Newport 
series fell through because there were no yachts here to 
race, and this morning before the yachts left the harbor it 
was announced that the trials were to be sailed on con- 
secutive days and to be over as soon as possible. After 
the yachts got back to their moorings a meeting of the 
Committee on Cup Challenge was held on board Rambler. 
There were present: Commodore Frederick G. Bourne, 
ex-Commodore Lewis Cass Ledyard, Secretary George 
Cormack, Fleet Captain C. L. F. Robinson, Mr. J. Mal- 
colm Forbes. Mr. Iselin, Mr. Belmont, and Mr. Morgan, 
representing the Reliance, Constitutioon, and Columbia 
respectively, were there, as well as the Regatta Commit- 
tee, ex-Commodore S. Nicholson Kane, Mr. Newbury D. 
Lawton, and Mr. Edward H. Wales. It was agreed by 
ali that the Reliance had made a consistent showing since 
she began racing, and was much the best boat of the trio. 
Further trials were not thought necessary, and she was 
selected to defend the Cup against the Shamrock III., and 
the Constitution was selected as the reserve boat. 

The race earlier in the day was one of the best of the 
season. The Regatta Committee were on board the steam 
yacht Kanawha, which Mr. H. H. Rogers had placed 
at their disposal. 

The yachts were rather late in getting out to the Light- 
ship, and it was necessary to postpone the start. A brisk 
northwester had been blowing all night, but it was much 
lighter when the yachts went out, but anticipating a fresh 
breeze only small club topsail were set. The course was 
signaled as soon as the yachts were near enough to the 
committee boat. It was fifteen miles to leeward and re- 
turn, and the first leg was S. S. E., the wind being N. 
N. W., and blowing about ten miles an hour. It was 
puffy and some of the puffs were quite strong, causing the 
yachts to heel so that much of their underbodies were 
thrown up to the wind. The tug Storm King logged the 
course. The preparatory signal was made at 11:15, and 
ten minutes later the warning sounded. The yachts were 
then sending up balloon jibtopsails in stops. Reliance and 
Constitution were then on the port tack heading to- 
wards the northeast, and the Columbia, with the wind 
on the starboard beam, reached towards Reliance, and, 
passing astern of that yacht, held further in towards 
the shore before she wore round and went for the line. 
Reliance had held well over towards the eastern end of 
the line, and when the starting gun sounded she eased 
off her boom to starboard and set her spinnaker to 
port. Constitution stood for the outer end of the line, 
and just before she crossed she gybed her boom to port 
and broke out her balloon jib topsail. Columbia was 
handicapped about 15 seconds at the line, but she 
crossed with her boom to port and spinnaker set to 
starboard. Captain Barr had made a bad error. The 
wind was backing to the west, and Constitution and 
Columbia were able to keep their balloons drawing, 
and they at once drew away from Reliance. Constitu- 
tion waited a few minutes before she broke out her 
spinnaker. The times of crossing the line were: Re- 
liance, 11:30:26; Constitution, 11:30:31; Columbia, 
11:32:00. At 11:37:00 Reliance’s spinnaker was taken 
in and her boom gybed to port. She then hauled on 
the wind and reached across the sterns of Columbia 
and Constitution, and then the spinnaker was set again 
flying. She at once overhauled Columbia and passed 
that yacht at 11:50:00 and slowly picked up Constitu- 
tion. At noon Constitution was leading by about 300 
yards. Her spinnaker was guyed well forward and the 
sheet was flowed so that it spilled into the balloon and 
kept that sail drawing well. Columbia’s spinnaker sheet 
was trimmed in flat and the balloon was constantly fall- 
ing limp without any wind in the sail at all. At 12:11:30 
Reliance’s spinnaker was taken in and one of lighter 
material set. It took two minutes to make the change. 
Constitution followed the example of Reliance at once. 
Reliance was slowly picking up what she had lost at 
the start, and at 12:30 she began to go by Constitution 
to windward. It took her just 15 minutes to pull clear 
and then Constitution drew up again, and the two 
yachts sailed for several minutes on even terms. Be- 
fore reaching the turning mark, however, Reliance pull- 
ed clear again. Balloons were taken in and baby jib 
topsails set in their place, and spinnakers were carried 
right up to the mark and taken in while the main sheet 
was being trimmed in for the windward work. Re- 
liance turned the mark at 1:10:06, Constitution at 
1:10:31, and Columbia at 1:14:48. The times over the 
first leg of the course and the gains are shown in the 
following: 





Start. Turn. Elapsed. 
Reliance ...... 110 6 «1 36 40 
Constitution ae 110 31 1 40 00 
Columbia sess 114 48 1 42 48 


On the fifteen miles’ run Reliance had beaten Con- 
stitution 20 sec. and Columbia 3 min. 8 sec. 

Reliance and Constitution held on the starboard tack 
after turning the mark, and Constitution, having made 
a closer turn, was a little to windward of Reliance’s 
wake; but the new yacht at once began to foot fast and 
draw ahead. Columbia took the port tack as soon as 
she turned, heading towards the east. Baby jib top- 
sails were carried on each yacht. Constitution began 
to forereach on Constitution, and at 1:21:00 Constitu- 
tion took the port tack and Reliance followed her a few 
seconds later. Columbia took the starboard tack as 
the other two yachts went about, and two minutes Jater 
she took the port tack again and held on that tack for 
1 hour 26 minutes. Reliance and Constitution were hav- 
ing a fine fight. Reliance pointed high, and Captain 
Rhodes would then romp the Constitution off, and she 
would foot fast, and when clear of Reliance she would 
nip up again, until Captain Barr bore down on her to 

ill her in. At 2:06:20 Constitution took the star- 
board tack and Reliance followed her thirty seconds 


later. Up to this Constitution was well within her 
time, but then they struck a freshening breeze which 
continued to grow stronger as they got nearer to the 
land. They were heeled so that their rails were down 
to the water. This tack was only a short one, and at 
2:11:00 both went on the port tack, and ten minutes 
later baby jib topsails were taken in. ‘All were then 
heading towards West Island, and at 2:49:30 Columbia 
took the starboard tack for the finishing line. She had 
lowered her baby jib topsail just before she tacked. 
Reliance tacked for the line at 2:50:10 and Constitution 
at 2:51:20. Reci:ance just managed to fetch. At the 
end, when it looked as if she must tack to weather the 
Kanawha, a fresher puff laid her well ever, and Captain 
Barr luffed her sharply and she just squeezed across. 
Constitution had to make a short hitch to fetch and the 
Columbia was able to make the line easily. Reliance 
finished at 3:04:00, Constitution at 3:09:16, and Colum- 
bia at 2:10:11. Columbia had made quite a gain 
through keeping to the eastward. She had found the 
fresher breeze much earlier than the other two. The 
times over the last leg of the course are shown in the 
following: 





Turn. Finish Elapsed. 
Reliance ......... 3 04 00 14 0 
Constitution 3 09 16 1 58 45 
IU Acddcidovcnceeetevbenonece 3101 , 15523 
On the fifteen miles to windward Reliance had beaten 
the Columbia 1m. 23s. and Constitution 4m. 42s. 
The summary of the race: 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
PD.” ckuduodemseenahaneauruatn 11 30 26 3 04 09 3 3 43 
IIR. ocncenesgcahenatonind 11 30 31 3 09 16 3 38 45 
No candiccsccnwsccenecsauned 11 32 00 3101 3 38 11 


Reliance had beaten Columbia 4 min. 20 sec. and 
Constitution 5 min. 2 sec. 

Reliance will be tried with the Constitution as often 
as Mr. Iselin wants, and some of the sails of the Con- 
stitution will be tried on the new yacht. She went out 
for two short spins on Tuesday, and later on went to 
Bristol. Mr. George Cormack will be in charge of 
Constitution during the tuning up trials. 


Atlantic Y. C. 


SEA GATE, LONG ISLAND, 
Saturday, August 1. 


The Atlantic Y. C. held races for classes M and under 
on the afternoon of Saturday, August 1. Ten boats 
started in the event and all finished. A good breeze, S. 
by E., held throughout the race. 

Two newcomers appeared in class P. Naiad, the win- 
ner, is from the designs of Mr. Henry J. Gielow, and 
was recently launched from the Weber yard at New 
Rochelle. Smoke was the other stranger in the class. 

The 30-footers, Bagheera and Bobtail, sailed a fine race. 
These boats went twice out to West Bank light and re- 
turn, leaving the same on the starboard hand. It was 
close hauled work out and a reach home. The other 
boats sailed the regular inside course. They had a run 
to Fort Hamilton mark, windward work to the club buoy 
off Ulmer Park, and several more short hitches to the 
start off Sea Gate. 

Bagheera beat Bobtail 2m. 28s.; Naiad beat Cockatoo 
2m., Smoke 5m. 48s.; Mary beat Wraith 1m. 50s, Eileen 


11m, 18s.; Scalawag beat Constance 5m. 5s. The sum- 
mary: 
Sloops—Class M—Start, 3:10. 
inish. Elapsed. 
Bagheera, Hendon Chubb........cccccccccesoees 5 07 23 1 oY 23 
Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach...........s.+sceeeee. 5 09 51 1 59 51 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 3:15. 
Se, Fe Be RMR ai enccccsasetsccsscrecicoss 22 1 22 22 
Cockatoo, W. A. BarstoWecccsceccdcccvccccacces 4 39 22 1 24 22 
Aa Sy 17 Rg aa 4310 12810 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:20. 
i NE sins e cnccccdddincsieccesies 4 46 40 1 26 40 
We CONE FOOD vaccodscoesteccesesess 4 48 30 1 28 30 
SE Ways Ba bi ixvccsecckeccescoescesacl 4 57 58 1 37 58 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 3:20. 
SOM, Ths eA vase cicncsecepscccacsese 4 57 00 1 37 00 
Commamen: Fi J. Pete Rscs cccccccicsccsceseced 5 02 06 1 42 6 


The winners were: Baghera, Naiad, Mary and Scala- 
wag. 


ATLANTIC Y. C. OCEAN RACE, 


July 27 to 29—290 miles. 

The third ocean race of the Atlantic Y. C. was started 
off Brenton’s Reef, Newport, on the morning of Monday, 
July 27. Three schooners came to the line, and the event 
was won by Mr. Morton F. Plant’s new Herreshoff crea- 
tion, Ingomar, which did such good work on the cruise 
of the New York Y. C. Mr. Robert McCurdy’s Lasca 
was second, and Commodore Robert E. Tod’s flagship, 
Thistle, third. The winner gets a beautiful cup offered 
by the Atlantic Y, C. There is also a second prize. 

There was a fresh breeze blowing N. N. W. when the 
three schooners came to the starting line. This gave 
them a run on the first part of their journey to Nan- 
tucket Shoal Lightship. From there the yachts sailed to 
the finish off Scotland Lightship, a distance of approxi- 
mately 290 miles. 

The starting signal was given at 10:15. Thistle 
crossed at 10:16:30, Ingomar at 10:17, and Lasca at 
10:18:40. At 9 P. M. that day Thistle carried away her 
foretopmast. She was then twelve miles west of Nan- 
tucket Shoal Lightship. 

The wind held steady from the N. W. throughout 
Monday, and the weather was fair. On Tuesday the 
breeze became variable, falling at times to a flat calm. 





Wednesday dawned cloudy with the breeze S. S. W. The 
summary : 
Start. Finish. El 
July 7, A.M. Jul 28. P.M. oe 
Ingomar, M. F. Plant..........+. 10 17 00 64 20 20 27 20 
Lasca, R. P.. McCurdy.........00- 10 18 40 9 32 30 23 13 50 
J 7. 29, A.M. 
Thistle, Robert E. Tod........... 10 16 30 23 % 36 07 06 
The Cape May Y. C. has been incorporated under 


the laws of the State of New Jersey, and the following 
officers have been elected: 

Commodore, J. W. Allison; vice-commodore, Chris- 
topher Gallagher; rear commodore, T. Clifford Wil- 
son; secretary, Adam Suelke; treasurer, Harry Hazel- 
hurst; fleet captain, Benton S. Dunn. 


BENSONHURST, LONG ISLAND, 
Saturday, August 1. 


The fifth regatta of the Y. R. A. of G. B. was held on 
the afternoon of Saturday, August 1, under the auspices 
ct the Brooklyn Y. C. Nineteen boats started and fin- 
ished the contest. 

It was by far the best day for racing seen on Gravesend 
Bay this year. An eight knot breeze, S. by E., held steady 
throughout. The boats were sent over the reverse 
courses, leaving all marks on the port hand. This 
afforded those in classes P and under plenty of hard 
windward work. 

The first class was sent away at 3:18. The others fol- 
lowed at intervals of three minutes. The starts were 
gcod. Adeline (ex-Gwendolen) and Streak were sailing 
their first races of the year. Boats in classes M and N 
twice covered the outside course. They had a close reach 
to Craven Shoal buoy, close hauled work to Red Can 
buoy No. 2 off Coney Island Point, a short run to make 
by the point on the return journey, and a reach home to 
the start off the Brooklyn Y. C. 

The other starters, covering the inside course, had a 
run to the Marine and Field Club mark, a reach to Fort 
Hamilton, windward work to the stake boat off Sea Gate, 
and a reach home 

The long windward leg from Fort Homilton to Sea 
Gate stretched the boats out considerably, and craft which 
led at the end of the first round improved their positions 
until the end. Ogeemah was the first of the smaller fleet 
to finish. Adeline led the larger starters home by a good 
margin. 

Bonito beat Kangaroo tom. 39s.; Squaw beat Indian 
16m. 29s.; Ogeemah beat Streak 4m. 43s., Karma 4m. 45s.; 
Sandpiper beat Apuka II. 7m. 32s., Trio 19m. 4os.; Ras- 
cal beat Martha M. 3m. 42s., Boozie 5m. Ios., Lelia B. 
31m, 39s.; Esperance beat Kelpie 1m. 1os., Jig-a-Jig 4m. 


46s. The summary: 
Class M—Special—Start, 3:18. 
. s Finish. Elapsed. 
Bawltn, Telia, Beet case dccdcccccsscccceccese 5 28 35 2 10 35 
Kangaroo, C. H. Humphreys................... 5 39 14 22114 
Sloops—Class N—Start, 3:18. 

Addins, J. TD. ODGGGNGG. .cccciccevcccccccse 5 20 22 2 02 22 
Class N—Special—Start, 3:18. 

ce SS See FS 2 13 15 

a incccdcndeincccasnccenccess 5 47 44 2 29 44 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 3:21. 

Ogeemah, Brophy & Mackay................+++ 5 03 17 1 42 17 

SQHGGR, SHIGE BlOGs..ccccccccccceecevce Pesnccas 5 08 00 1 47 00 

By is Gn I idndcddedccccnecocsncacecs 5 08 02 1 47 02 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:24. 

Se, TIt Bi IR ho do kas dkccedictdccedcucd 5 12 14 1 48 14 


Sloops—Class R—Start, — 


Sandpiper, W. W. Redfern.........sesccscceees 8 50 1 48 50 
Rpt AL, We Se CME oa sccciccecesaxccccsaed 5 26 22 1 56 22 
Oy Maat Bs acid nth cdidecccdecdneceesecas 5 38 30 2 08 30 
Catboats—Class V-—Start, 3:33. 
ae Ee Gi NNO, aac cacenicsasdasivcesses 5 17 03 1 44 03 
Martha M., Richard Moore...........cescsecees 5 20 45 1 47 4 
a Gre icone tennccedvadudadsndece 5 22 10 1 49 10 
I gs  iidnccinctdddeccuscacdacand 5 48 42 2 15 42 
Marine and Field Class—Start, 3:36. 
Esperance, T. A. Hamilton...........sccccees+-B 20 OO 1 50 30 
Kelpie, BU tacdastistadasvsadackaucus 5 27 40 1 51 40 
Jig-a-Jig, Hutcheson & Ferguson............... 5 31 16 1 55 16 


_The winners were: Bonito, Squaw, Oqueemah, Sand- 
piper, Rascal, Esperance; Adeline and Spots took sail 
overs. : 


Raritan Y. C. 


‘PERTH AMBOY, RARITAN BAY, 
Saturday, August 1. 


There were nineteen starters in the power boat race 
held by the Raritan Y. C. on Saturday, August 1. The 
boats were divided into two classes and all covered a 
three and two-thirds mile triangle three times, making a 
total distance of eleven miles. It was a handicap match, 
and the boats were started separately in accordance with 
the amount of time they had to allow. 

Betsy, a class A boat, broke down before the start, and 
was handicapped some fifteen minutes. Irene was the 
only boat to finish in class A. Freak won in class B, and 
Wink was second. The summary: 


Launches—Class A. 






Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Tee ee PA osc csccdesssqasse 41218 5 29 45 117 27 
Betsy, Leo Straub.........cccscceee 4 13 56 Did not finish. 
Albatross, A. Guyges .........s00- 421 41 Did not finish. 

Launches—Class B 

Freak, W._Greene...cciccscccccscss 3 5 05 18 1 51 00 
Wek, CR, DON icitccccccessvces 3 26 00 5 12 58 1 46 58 
Pe ee, es edie dcdecncdeceande 5 13 45 2 01 00 
1 A OR eS 5 17 15 1 51 30 
ON ee 517 35 1 48 13 
No. 999, W. W. Warner............ 5 19 28 1 29 28 
Three Bros., Kress Bros... 5 22 40 1 42 21 
Wilhelm, W. F. Hartmann. 5 23 12 1 40 53 
Web, E. V. Evans......... 5 23 54 1 39 23 
Go Do, T. Johnson...... 5 24 25 1 40 24 
Anna, W. Aschenberg.. 5 27 35 1 26 19 
Fly, J. Whitworth............00.006 35046 52835 1 37 49 
Mazie, Schantz & Eckert........... 3 47 27 5 30 18 1 42 51 
Seventeen, W. E. Irving.......... 3 49 40 5 31 06 1 41 20 
TE lakcnkhapeadddecacdaesecnasces 3 12 00 Did not finish 
FRIES: cba ciccsccucccsvscwvusesivs Disabled. 


Bridgeport Y. C. 
BLACK ROCK, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, July 2s. 

The annual regatta of the Bridgeport Y. C. was held on 
Saturday, July 25. The race was sailed in a fresh S. W. 
breeze, and the boats covered a thirteen-mile course. 

Massasoit, Nutmeg and Tecumseh, three boats built to 
challenge for the Seawanhaka cup last year, met in one 
of the classes. Massasoit beat Tecumseh over 12m., and 
Nutmeg was out of the running from thc start. 

Firefly won in the 25ft. class, and Dora wen in the 
15ft. class. Diana was the only starter in the 3oft. class, 
and took a sail over. The summary: 

Seawanhaka Cup Class. 
t 





Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Massasoit, T. H. MacDonald 25 07 446 34 2 on 7 
Tecumseh, H. Fish........... 20 4 59 01 2 33 41 
Nutmeg, H. H. Rennell........... 2 % 13 5 08 34 2 43 2 
Ded GP: Cmte tee 40e (ane 

1 “G2. NET sos ceccceas 
Vagsbend, J. C. Bullard........... 21044 48644719 «= 2:38. 35 
15ft. Class. 

Dora, E. R. Rowland............. 2 20 19 41415 1 58 36 
Monsoon, T. Fish.........0+0000009+3 26 5B 421 2 2 00 20 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Ava, 8 1904 
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Bar Harbor Yachting. 


BAR HARBOR, MAINE, 
Friday, July 17. 

/\ match race was sailed between Bat, one of the new 
Bar Harbor boats turned out this year by Herreshoff, 
and Paraxilla, one of the Buzzard’s Bay one-design 
boats, on Friday, July 17. The boats sailed twice over 
a triangular course. Bat was first over the starting 
line and was never headed. 


Saturday, July 18. 

The Bar Harbor boats sailed a race over a twelve-mile 
course in a moderate breeze on Saturday, July 18. Bat 
again won, beating Papoose III. handily. The summary, 
start 2:30: 





eres. 
Bat, Edgar Scott........+.-secsseeseeeeeecseeeeeees Z 
Pappoose III., V. E. Macy........-- 1 = a 
Joker, H. M. Sears.....+--+++eeeee+ 1on 
Curlew, R. H. Gallatin....... 2 oo 
Zara, J. M. Sears, Jr....---.+- 2 oo 
Scud, A. J. Cassatt....... 2 = 
Kawana, J. B. Trevor.......--sseeeceseeccceeseeececseceress ‘so 
Astrild, H. L. Eno........cececeeesceeneceneernseeneeeeeeeees = 3 
Cricket, Walter Ladd.........+sssseeeseceseeesecseesecereees Ss 
Redwing, T. G. Condon.........sseeceeeeeeeeeeseeeeersereres 2 


Friday, July 24. 

The Bar Harbor 31-footers sailed a close race over 
courses in the inner bay on Friday, July 24. The four 
leading boats finished within 36 seconds of one another. 
Papoose III. won by 5 seconds and Cricket was second. 
The summary, start 10:35: 


0 
Papoose III., V. E. Macy.......--seessccececeseeeesenssenss 2 
Cricket, W. G. Ladd..ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccescccccs 1 48 25 
Curlew, R. H. Gallatin..........0.se-ceeeeeeeeeeeeeereeereees 1 48 35 
Bat, Edgar Scott.........seceecceeecececeeeceereeeeeeeneneoes 1 48 56 
oker, H. M. Sears......+ssececseceecncceeeccseeeeeeeseeees 1 50 15 
ioe J. B. Trevor.......ceceesecereeeeeeesteeeeeeeeeeees 1 52 27 
Ben, A. Y. & P. C. Stewart......0.cceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenees 
Astrild, H. L. Eno.......ccceeeeecceceeeeseeenneseeneseeeeens 
Scud, A. J. Cassatt......c.cccccceceseceeecesereeernece os 

Zara, J. M. Sears, Jr......-seceeeceeeeeeeccecereeeeees 16 
Redwing, T. G. Comdon......+ssseeceeeeeccssreeenesereneces 





Saturday, July 25. 


In the race sailed by the 31-footers on Saturday, July 
25, Scud won, beating Curlew by 10 seconds. Bat was 


third. The boats covered a twelve-mile course. The 
start 2:40: 

summary, 4 Elapsed 
Scud, A. J. Cassatt.......cceccsscccsccccteeceseenceeeseesens 1 5S 23 
Curlew, R? BH. Gallatin... ccccccccccccccscccccccccccscvccsesoses 1 59 33 
Bat, Edgar Scott........cccscesecccseenecccccnsssenceessoeees 2 01 03 
Kawana, J. B. Trevor........sseceeseeecceeeeereereeeeeeeaeeee 01 23 
Cricket, W. G. REN es cab nnhiconeannenenenserebebash an ane 25 
Zara, J. M. Sears, Jr......sscsceeseeceencececccecceeeeeeeeenee 
Papoose IIT., V. E. Macy......scsscceeccereeeseeseeeeeeeseee US ‘ 


Ben, A. Y. & P. C. Stewart 
Toker, H. M. Sears.........sccccccvcccssvscccees 

Reteiag, T._G. ConBon. .......00-.ccccsesseevses 
Indian, W. C. 





Saturday, August 1. 
A protest leaves the result of the race sailed by the 
Bar Harbor boats on Saturday, August I, in doubt. 
Cricket was the first boat to finish. The summary, start 


2°35 : lapsed 
Cricket, W. G. Ladd ..........ccceccerceeccececnecceceenenens 1 36 03 
Indian, W. C. Alllisom...........ceeceeeeserccncrceeesesenees 1 36 24 
Curlew, R. H. Gallatin.............cccccccscccseccecescceces 1 37 43 
Joker, H. M, Sears. ...-+-+-sessseeseseseseseeseseneneesesees 1 38 18 
Zara, J. M. Sears, Jr.-......seececeseeecccenscscecseeeeeeeees 1 40 28 
Papoose III., V. E. Macy.....+++seecceeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeens 1 42 41 
Astrid, FH. Le. Bad...ecccccccccccccccccccccvccvescccecccseves 1 43 32 
Scud, A. J. Cassatt........cssscccccccccceccccasccccsscccceecs 1 45 06 





Bayswater Y. C. 


FAR ROCKAWAY, LONG ISLAND, 
Saturday, August I. 


The Baywater Y. C. held a regatta on Saturday, August 
1. The races were held under the auspices of the 
Jamaica Bay Y. R. A. The summary: 


Class A—Launches—Start, 4:00. 


Finish. Elapsed. 

Joogphinn, A. J. Bushman.............-++++++++-5 20 08 1 20 03 

Mian M., W. MeyerS.........sssecccsscsesees 5 22 35 1 22 3 

Water Queen, L. Copleston...........++seeee0++ 5 38 30 1 38 Su 

Class D—Open Cats—Start, 4:15. 

Elsa, J. Dohse ........ccccccccessveccecsecessees 5 40 06 1 25 06 
Ariel, W. P. Hewletts...........sescceeceecens 5 47 10 1 
De. Wl, TOMER. sccccccccoccsctcctesescccescce 1 
Tarpon, O. L. Roehr..........esseeeeeeeeeeeeees i 











Class E—Open Cats 
Eliswerth, J. McN. Wilson , 
Lochinvar, J. F. 
Meriel, O. Cillis........ 
Ficrence, R. Goddard..... 


One Design Knockabouts 

Mae Louise, A. G. Schumann..........-..-..++ 
Paula, Raymond Calvi...........-- os d 
Ripple, F. Jenkins............. 
Minerva, Russell Calvi.. 

Petrel, O. Cillis ........ 
Antonia, M. Buckley..... 
puraie, F- M. Richmond 


Lotus, i i . ccnvanhiupaie 
The winners were: Josephine, Elsa, Ellsworth, and 
Mae Louise. 





Hempstead Harbor Y. C. 


GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, July 25. 


The Hempstead Harbor Y. C. held its annual regatta 
on Saturday, July 25. Owing to the lightness of the 
wind the start was delayed until one o’clock, but at that 
hour there was a moderate breeze blowing from the W. 
S. W., which held fairly true throughout the race. 

Anoatok and Leda had a close race, the former boat 
led over the starting line by 36s. and finished ahead by the 
same margin. The summary follows: 






Start, 1:06. 
Finish. 
Spasm, E. Bb. King..........sseeeeeeeeeee cov ebiesgecsupeedie 408 04 
Anoatok, W. G. Brokaw..........ssssscsseseeseeeeceeeeeeess 407 % 
Raceabouts—Start, 1:10 
EE Pies inne pda pede buscvccctccuscetosaveeetbenbs 319 % 
Jolly ‘Tar, S Howland ..3 15 32 
Rascal, S. C. Hopkins 32114 
Cricket, Ii. Willets. --8 22 55 
Mavis, G. L. Purie........... pacheensqpeencueae 
25ft. Sloops—Start, 1:16. 
Spmster, Mr. Babbott............cceeeeseeeeseescceeecnenes 3 34 56 
2ift. Sloops—Start, 1:20. 3 
Quoch, A. D. Tappan......s.sesserscerererereeeereees Dil not finish, 


Montt-uk, G. R. Sheldon............. bbbdnieuteusbucsebecteat 3 30 38 

Cen, Bhi.ca Wack pede: sapechhpesspbouveadsetrepeocesse 3 48 46 

Troha, Wi. Th, Cee B er svccccovescccoccccocvcseeseossecsees 3 45 54 

FEE, Des ANE Soc Drecapeccvsqcsces bss ctoccnscsccesss Vid not finish. 
18ft. Sloops—Start, 1:20. 

oy Ee 3 45 35 

*“Plovet, Howard Place....,cccsscerceccescsccccesccvessenevee 3 55 47 








Manhasset Bay Class—Start, 1:25. 


Arizona, George Cory... 








Falcom, Stevens & Colle....cccoccccccccccccccccccccccccsse Disabled. 
RS BW. Cs siveteveseccnsissevececdcesnvsvsennced * 05 
New Rochelle Class—Start, 1:25. ‘ 
Knave, Rk. N. Bavi 3 58 24 
Deuce, N. D. Lawton 13 
Ace, A. Bavier 02 58 
Hempstead Harbor Class—Start, 1:30. 
eis. BE. Ge Ty ec ks co cnsncsivesccbudessnusecuetesoosan 3 22 06 
We PE, Bln ile BIG cv avcsnccccvbvenciesensesbes ctcaventenne 3 30 51 
EE, BE, Wey. Pens sob decccedcccosnccsvenenespespetseusen 3 21 15 
Why Not, W. Mur@ock....ccccocsccccscccccccccvesecsssooves 3 33 10 
Ne, Bis CER is kcnvnvasivcedescndseccccobescovesponboded 3 25 16 
18ft. Cats—Start, 1:35. 
eet: BBR OR ics néiecvnvedevipanesnkhiesspeoversucsseee 3 39 38 
Lobster, A. M. Brush........ccccccccccccscsscccccceece s2+--3 40 06 
SORE, As Ti. CE. . vccncicvsscsevesnessccsccccesvens Did not finish. 
21ft. Class—Start, 1:20. 
Patina, A,B. Baeble. .ccssccsncsnsécdcsetavsescvesvessssevesd 4 00 04 
SPR, Sis: 2A, NE 5 ceskncbsbcsvobusccsbtndeced Did not finish. 


The winners were: Anoatok, Jolly Tar, Spinster (sail 
over), Montauk, Flim Flam, Lambkin, Knave, Scud, 
Coot and Arline. : 





Newport Special Thirties. 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, 
Monday, July 27. 


The race sailed by the 30-footers on Monday proved 
to be an exciting one. The contest was marred by an acci- 
dent which narrowly missed being very serious. Vaquero 
Ill. was dismasted, but fortunately no one on board was 
injured. The accident was caused by the breaking of the 
boat’s port spreader. A spreader also broke on Barbara 
which made it necessary for that boat to withdraw from 
the race. The contest was sailed in a heavy N. W. wind 
and the boats covered an eight mile triangular course. 
Vaquero III. was in the weather berth when she lost her 
mast. The committee boat towed her into the harbor. 
When Barbara withdrew, Carolina was in the best posi- 
= which she held up to the finish. The summary, start 
3:50: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Cavetion, BP. James. .0cvescccscercvccvcecsscesesss 4 35 46 0 49 46 
ee Se A ON ee eee 4 35 59 0 49 59 
Raccoon, bi Ts BUN nitur ccesnssusensesdionetl 4 37 31 0 51 31 
Vaewwere BAL., PF. Weteey es cccvccvcvccoccccvcces Dismasted. 
NE, Ws, IETEEN Minn onccccnsscdecssescceey Disabled. 


Tuesday, July 28. 


Four of the Newport Special Thirties and two of the 
3uzzard’s Bay one-design boats raced on Tuesday for 
special cups. Mr. C. L. F. Robinson gave the trophy for 
Newport 30-footers, and the Regatta Committee of the 
New York Y. C. gave the cup for Buzzard’s Bay boats. 
The wind was fresh from the S. W., and the boats car- 
ried full sail. The course was from Brenton’s Cove to 
Dyer’s Island and return, a distance of 18 miles. This 
is the first time the boats of these two classes have met, 
and the Buzzard’s Bay craft showed up to advantage in 
windward work. The winners were Vaquero III. and 
Mashnee. The summary: 


Newport Thirties—Start, 3:00. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Vaquero III., P. Whitne 5 14 52 2 14 52 
Breeze, W. G. Roelker, 5 16 59 2 16 59 





Carolina, P. Jones......... 5 17 45 


217 4 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd 


Did not finish. 
Buzzard’s Bay One-Design medi: | ae 


ee rr 5 19 10 2 09 10 
Bangeen, B. B, FarMewerccccccccccccccccessed 5 21 15 21115 


Wednesday, July 209. 


The Newport Special Thirties and the Buzzard’s Bay 
cne-design boats raced against one another in one class 
on Wednesday for a cup offered by Commodore Frederick 
G. Bourne, N. Y. Y. C. Owing to the heavy S. W. wind 
that prevailed, the Regatta Committee contemplated post- 
poning the race, but as the owners of the boats were 
anxious to start, they were sent ‘away promptly on time. 
‘The boats covered the Dyer’s Island course, starting off 
Fort Adams. It was a reach to the Jamestown mark, 
a run to Dyer’s Island, and a beat back to the finish. The 
strong wind and heavy sea seemed to just suit the New- 
port Thirties, for they had no difficulty in beating the Buz- 
zard’s Bay boats. The Newport boats showed up particu- 
larly well on the windward work, even though they were 
swinging full sail, while the Buzzard’s Bay boats were 
reefed. Barbara broke her gaff and withdrew. Carolina 
finished a winner by a comfortable margin, and Vaquero 
III. was second. Carolina beat Mashnee 4m. 39s. The 
summary, start 3:10: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Cossian, F. SOGGS sicsiscaxdovesndvsvinceeseesen 5 15 24 2 3 24 
WD Bit Fs PERN snes ecceecesvesenveshl 5 18 33 2 08 33 
Mashnee, R. W. Emmons, 2d...........s.0000 5 20 03 2 10 08 
Zingara, F. M. Farnsworth.........-ssesccosees 5 21 04 211 4 
Daseare, W. RUBE. cosecivevsevccpecscvese Disabled. 


Saturday, August 1. 


Four of the 30-footers started in the race on Saturday. 
Mr. Pembroke Jones, owner of Carolina, and Mr. John R. 
Drexel exchanged boats and Mr. Jones won out handily. 
There was a good whole sail breeze from the S. The 
course was to the compass buoy in Coddington Cove and 
return, a distance of six miles. This gave the boats a run 
out and a beat back. Vaquero III. led on the run, having 
been first over the starting line, but on the beat back 
Raccoon worked into the lead and crossed the finish line 
18s. ahead of Barbara, the second boat. The summary, 
Start 3:25: 


Finish Elapsed. 
Dacenen:: 5. Te... TO, «0 00000kscesecssoecegcsed 44811 1 3 ll 
Barbara, EEE, « capvdtonsocnsesyscueue 4 48 29 1 23 29 
Vaquero III., P. Whitney............cecccescees 4 48 54 1 23 4 
Cosette, F FOR c cs isvosnseccrssesesvateesned 449 23 1% 23 


Monday, August 3. 

The 30-footers sailed twice over a four-mile windward 
and leeward course on Monday in a light breeze. Barbara 
got away in, the lead and finished an easy winner. Caro- 
lina withdrew. The summary, start 3:38: 


Finish. Seaeet. 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd.............s+eeeeeeeee 4 47 07 1 09 O7 
Vaquero III., P. Whitney........ auosveddaccned 4 48 41 1104 
Carolina, P. Jomes ....scecccvececeeeeeesereeeees Withdrew, 


Penataquit-Corinthian Y. C. 
BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND. 


Saturday, August 1. 


The Penataquit-Corinthian Y. C. held its open summer 
regatta and the third special race for the Lighthouse cup 
on Saturday, August 1. The breeze at the start was 
strong from the N. W., but shifted later to the S. W. 
Che boats in classes N, P, and T sailed over a course 
of seventeen miles, while boats in class Q sailed four 
miles, and in class W, eight miles. Wanda beat Flight 
im, 40s. on time allowance. The summary: 

Class N—Start, 1:05. 
Finish, Elapsed. Corrected. 






Wanda, J. E. Roosevelt........... 3 30 30 2 28 30 22 12 
Arrow, G, Macy....0c0- -3 32 10 2 27 10 2 27 08 
Flight, H. Havemeyer.... 3 32 03 2 27 08 2 26 53 
Pinkie, Allen Pinkerton.... Did not finish. 
Cornelia, F. F. Cousins............. 3 35 2301 2 26 06 
Class P—Start, 1:10, 
Frontenac, C. de H. Brower...... 3 37 45 2 27 45 2 27 45 
Mowgle, J. D. Trask.......... .+-++Did not finish, 
Class Start, 1:15. 
Delphie, W. K. Dick......... OS 1650 (LB 
Kinkie, D. R. Coddington......... 3 18 30 2 03 03 2 02 2 
Gah, G. Fh. Dea. ccccscsivcccecs 3 44 08 2 20 08 2 20 40 
; Class G—Start, 1:20. 
Arcyle, C. W. Leister, Jr.......... 412 08 41203 2 62 03 
Class V—Start, 1:25. 
Grace, Joseph Robbins............. 3 3413 3% 13 219 13 
Dorothy, A. Hodenberg........... 3 36 00 211 00 211 00 
. Class W—Start, 1:30. - 
Scudd, J. V. Wooley..........+0+ 3 56 21 2 26 21 2 26 21 
Helen, W. H. Wray.......++- oveee4 03 00 2 33 00 2 33 00 


The winners were Wanda, Frontenac, Dolphe, Arcyle 
(sail over), Grace and Helen. 





Erie Y. C. 
ERIE, PA., 
Saturday, July 25. 


The second series race given by the Erie Y. C. was 
sailed on Saturday, July 25. A good sailing breeze 
held throughout the race, and there was good racing 
between the boats. The summary follows: 

y oh. Goss—fary 2:35. 

SD edpevoscescesensocssest 5 are i ° 

King Fisher 4 01 00 abate 


Turtle 


The winners were: Una and Iroquois. 


In the races so far Una has secured 20 points; King 
Fisher comes next with 19. Casia BLanco. 





Corinthian Y. C. 
STAMFORD, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, August 1. 


On Saturday, August 1, the Corinthian Y. C. of Stam- 


ford held races for power boats. Two classes filled and 
there were six starters. The summary: 


17ft. Launches—Start, 3:45. 


a ie ST ool cc banneeedanpnbinomabcnenecscad ea 
as Oe SE caus rnndetcccencateuntcvedencececereccd 45618 
Launches Over 17ft.—S 240. 

Sally, J. S. Apple Bi wekoeccores eyes = eee 4 35 50 
Hartford, Ww. FP. Hatch pe cnsenbnctnesasseveeshedeuseeseessecd 4 39 30 
EE I vv ncuslicnincdcicks ochskberadase coded 4 40 00 
ee nists vc ceishiessbarkehbccredeccnac (ca 4 48 28 


The winners: Juliet and Sally. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


Elsa II., the combination steam yacht and houseboat 
built from designs made by Messrs. Gardner & Cox for 
Mr. Evans R. Dick, of Philadelphia, was launched on 
July 20 from the yard of the builders, Messrs. James 
M. Bayles & Son, Port Jefferson, Long Island. The 
yacht is built of wood and is 113 ft. over all, 99 ft. 
waterline, 19 ft. breadth and 5 ft. 7 in. draught. She 
has twin screws, two four-cylinder triple expansion 
engines and two water tube boilers. Elsa II. is rather 
an unusual looking craft, with but little overhang for- 
ward, and considerable aft. There are two dcekhouses 
and a single funnel. A single mast, used only for sig- 
naling, gives her rather a shippy appearance. The for- 
ward deckhouse is 19 ft. long and is used as a dining 
saloon; the after house is 16 ft. long and is fitted up as 
a library and lounging room. The galley, officers’ and 
crew’s quarters are forward, while the owner’s apart- 
ments are aft. They consist of one double stateroom 








. for the owner, which extends across the boat, and two 


single staterooms and two bath rooms. 


Mr. Harry Payne Whitney has ordered a houseboat 
built by the Wilson Yacht Building Co., Ferry Bar, 
Baltimore, Md. She will be roo ft. in length and will 
be driven by gasolene engines. The boat will be 
launched during October and then be taken to Palm 
Beach, Florida. 

Rae 


A short time ago there was launched from the yard 
of the Nilson Yacht Building Co. the auxiliary schoon- 
er yacht built by that firm for Mr. George C. Thomas, 
Jr., of Philadelphia. The yacht was named Ednada. 
She is built entirely of wood, the frames being of white 
oak and the planking of Georgia pine. Ednada is 110 
ft. long, 20 ft. breadth and 6 ft. draught. 


The fine auxiliary schooner Atlantic was finally 
launched on Tuesday, July 28, from the yard of the- 
builders, Messrs. Townsend-Downey, Shocter’s Island, 
S. I. The launching was marred by an accident that 
damaged the yacht somewhat. As she was sliding down 
the ways the hawser that held the cradle parted, and 
the yacht swept down the incline with a rush. She 
collided with a barge and carried away her taffrail and 
stove in some of the plates in her after overhang. This 
will delay the work of completing the yacht somewhat. 
Atlantic was built for Mr. William Marshall and she- 
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was designed by Messrs. Gardner & Cox. When fin- 
ished she will be the finest auxiliary yacht in the world. 
She is 180ft. over all, 13ft. waterline, 3oft. breadth, 
21 ft. depth and 15 ft. draught. Her motive power con- 
sists of a triple expansion engine that will drive her at 
eleven knots. She will be rigged as a three-masted 
schooner. Mr. Marshall will make a cruise in the 
West Indies during the coming winter, and afterward 
is going around the world in the boat. 


The Shelburne Y. C., of Shelburne, N. S., in- 
corporated at the last session of parliament, has been 
formally organized with the following officers: Com- 
modore, R. G. Hervey; vice-commodore, Joseph Mc- 
Gill; rear commodore, John Ethrington, Jr. The club 
is growing rapidly, many additional citizens of the town 
having joined, as well as others from Boston, Yar- 
mouth, Halifax and Lockeport. The regatta on the 


4th, 5th and 6th of August bids fair to be a grand suc-, 
cess, as already owners of yachts from several clubs. 
have given notice of their intention to be present to 


compete for the coronation cup. 


On Tuesday, July 28, Vergemere, the steel auxiliary 
schooner yacht built by the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Co., Wilmington, Del., for Mr. Albert C. Bostwick, 
was launched. She was designed by Messrs. A. Cary 
Smith & Barbey. The yacht is 160 ft. over all, 120 ft. 
waterline, 28 ft. breadth and 16 ft. draught. 


We are indebted to Mr. Harry Growtage, secretary 
of the Moriches Y. C., and to Mr. Andrew G. Weels, 
Jr., secretary of the Sippican Y. C., for copies of their 
club books. 








Ganoging. 
—@——— 


Prizes for Canoeists. 


Im order to encourage canocists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forzst anp STREAM 
offer cash prizes for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First, $50.00. 

Second, $25.00. 

Third, $15.00. 

Fourth and Fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to Eighth, $6.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1903. 

II. The’ cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland streams 
and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists cover- 
ing the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper in 
black ink (mo coloring pigment to be used) should also be 
sent in. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
im awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on or 
before December 1, 1903. 





A Motor Canoe. 


THREE summers ago the people of Newport and tour- 
ists passing through the harbor were often treated to the 
sight of a strange craft which moved with surprising speed 
through the waters around the city. In appearance the 
boat recalled to those who saw it dimly remembered pic- 
tures of islands in the South Pacific manned by meagerly 
clad natives, and if memory proved exceptionally active, 
it was possible to recollect that the vessels used in those 
remote waters are known as flying proas. The odd-look- 
ing boat seen around Newport was in fact nothing less 
than a flying proa, the achievement of Mr. Hugh L. 
Willoughby, a Newporter, who claims that city as his 
home the year round. 

To an uninitiated observer there might not appear any 
great difference between a flying proa and the catamaran, 
the latter a type of boat much better known hereabouts 
than the former, although far from frequent. 
constructional differences between the proa and the cata- 
maran are that the former consists of a vessel with an 
outrigger, while the latter is of twin boats attached paral- 
lel to.one another.. With the catamaran it is possible to 
beat to windward, while with the latter it is necessary to 
wear. The proa is a very swift machine, and Mr. Will- 
oughby had lots of fun with his during the time he had 


her in commission. While the natives make their primi- 


tive craft from dugouts in many cases, the Newporter 
loyed a 4oft. canoe as the main body of his boat. 
a summer, however, Mr. Willoughby’s proa was 
supplanted by a still more interesting boat, the sight of 
which frequently amazes visitors to the City by the Sea. 
The owner of the proa conceived the idea that the use of 
a gasoline motor in a vessel built on the smooth lines of 
a canoe might result in the development of greater speed 
than has been reached in ordinary launches equipped with 
motors, and accordingly he dismantled the proa, pur- 
chased a Buffalo eight horse-power motor and installed 


“motor. 


The main. 


. 


it in his canoe. The results have been somewhat surpris- 
ing. The motor caroe Seminole is 4oft. over all, and with 
her motor abdard 3oft. on the waterline. Her deck beam 
is 2ft. 6in., her waterline beam 2ft. The motor is of the 
four-cylinder type. : 

The speed of an ordinary launch of the waterline of 
the Seminole equipped with a-motor of the capacity car- 
ried by the canoe, would probably not exceed nine miles 
an hour. Last summer the owner of the Seminole reached 
an average speed of 11.7 miles an hour over a measured 
course, nearly three miles an hour faster than he could 
have gone in an ordinary launch. This did not satisfy 
him, however, and he spent the summer experimenting 
with propeller wheels and getting acquainted with his 
When he-finally found the kind of wheel best 
adapted to his boat he sent her again over a measured 
mile, ‘and was delighted to discover that he could attain 
an average speed of 13.43 miles an hour, or about 50 per 
cent. more than a motor launch could do. There is no 
question as to this record, which was made with proper 
allowances for wind and tide. 

“I have taken the Seminole out in pretty rough water,” 
said:Mr. Willoughby to a Sunday Journal representative, 
“and find that she is a stancher boat than might be ex- 
pected. She has proved steady in a good sea off Beaver 
Tail, in spite of only 214ft. beam. 

For ordinary pleasure purposes there is no doubt that 
a launch of the length of the Seminole would prove pref- 
erable, for the canoe’s carrying capacity is only two or 
three persons, but as a speed experiment she is a de- 
cided success. Her owner keeps her moored not far froni 
his handsome Newport estate, which is just across the 
street from the Dickey place, recently purchased by Mrs. 
John Carter Brown, of this city. Mr. Willoughby goes 
in for speed on land as well as on the water, and is de- 
voted to automobiling, speding much time in his hand- 
some and swift touring car—Providence Journal. 


American Canoe Association. 


Yonxers, N. Y., July 28—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The inclosed amendments to the Racing Regulations have 
ben adopted by mail vote by the Eexecutive Committee 
of the Association, and been approved by the Commodore. 

H. Lansine QUICK. 

Rule I—Amend first paragraph on page 26 of the 1902 
Year Book to read (substantially) as follows: “All sail- 
ing races of the A. C. A., except such races for prizes as 
are, by deed-of-gift, defined as prizes for 16ft. by 3oin. 
class, shall be open to both classes of canoe.” 

Rule II].—Amend first paragraph by the addition of the 
following: “No applicant for membership in the A. C. A. 
shall be allowed to race at the regattas of such Associa- 
tion; the participants in such regattas being limited to 
duly elected members in good standing.” 

Rule VI.—Amend the second paragraph, fourth line, as 
follows: “The prizes for any one camp shall be uniform 
in shape and design, as far as the financial resources of 
the Association will permit, and in the event of their not 
being uniform in shape and design, the Regatta Commit- 
tee shall follow the spirit of this rule as far as it is pos- 
sible.” Also, add to this paragraph: “No so-called 
‘Club’ prizes will be awarded where such racing events 
are recruited, at camp, from non-members of such clubs; 
this to apply to club sailing, club fours, and club war 
canoe races.” 

Rule X.—Amend the last paragraph, leaving it to the 
discretion of the Regatta Committee to determine whether 
members shall be in camp two days before racing, by 
striking out the words “except in war canoe races.” 

Rule XIII.—Amend, by striking out entire second para- 
graph, relative to disability by capsize. This rule at 
present militates against the newer racing men, and, in 
view of the limited sail area now prescribed, is unneces- 
sary. 





New York C. C, 


BENSONHURST, L. L, 
Saturday, August 1. 

R. S. Foster won a record sailing event for open 
canoes at the N. Y. C. C. on Saturday, August 1. The 
boats covered a 1/4-mile triangular course in Gravesend 
Bay. Decked canoes were out of commission ready for 


shipment to the annual encampment at Sugar Island. The 
summary : 


Open Canoes—Start, 3:18. 







Finish. Egeed. 
We Bi av ccnacennacasesccurcecssonass ---3 43 20 0 2 20 
W. Carmalt -3 45 50 0 27 50 
E. Z Wright «3 46 06 0 28 06 
FT. Be. PURE cc cccccsccccccessccccccccssescese 3 46 50 0 28 50 
Ce EEN cc da becccecscccsvscsetccsconccuecene 3 47 30 0 29 30 
Be i anscsictdsstoctevccearsdeanseereesa 3 49 10 0 31 10 
Wy Ri oak cece sscevactccncccqueavecses 3 52 15 0 34 15 
Le, Th, JORRB GR s cveccccvvccccsccsesccsevccesoeces 3 53 00 0 35 00 





Canoe Tilting Contest. 


1o1 CLARK Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., July 29.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: I would be obliged to the members 
of any canoe clubs, who have formulated regular rules 
for “tilting tournaments,” for copies of such rules, as 
the Racing Regulations of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation do not, at present, contain any data on the sub- 
ject, and I think it well to have the tournaments at the 
annual camp at Sugar Island conducted according to 
the best existing rules. J. K. Hanp, 

Chairman Regatta Committee. 





A. C. A. Membership. 


The following have applied for membership to the 
A. C. A: 
Atlantic Division—F. M. Crispin, Paul McMichael. 

; Epwarp Mutter, Purser. 
138 Front Street, New York, N. Y., July 21.—The fol- 
lowing gentlemen have been elected members of the At- 
lantic Division of the A. C. A.: A. S. Gregg-Clarke, Ed 
Lemoine Sommerville, Ralph C. Porter, Frederick 
Leonard Adams, John Neilson, Elmer B. Ayres, Charles 
H, Parson, and A. W. Scott. 

H. L. Potrarp, 


Vice-Com. A. D.,, A. C, A 


- 


Mébrorp, Mass., July 23—The following application for 
membership to the A. C. A. has been received: S. Otis 
Ralston, Woburn, Mass. 

O. C. CunnincHAM, 
Purser E. Div. A. C. A. 








Gifle Fange and Gallery, 


Fixtures, 


Aug. 9.—New York.—Tournament of the i i 
Ly eee a, >. ore ay ssanlcaniibeiin 
ug. 16-23—Union Hi ark, N. J.— 

Verein annual festival and prize ten rennin: eatin 
Sept. 2-12.—Annual championship matches of the United States 

Revolver Association as follows: Sea Girt, N. J.; Chicago, IIL; 

Woburn, Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal. Open to 

all. For programmes address H. W. Ott, Box 162, New York city. 
Sept. 2-12.—Sea Girt, N. J.—Annual meeting of the National 


Rifle Association, New Jersey State Rifle Associati 
i SSOciatio; 
United States Revolver ssodiithet. ion and the 





The Palma Trophy. 


As there has been considerable discussion over the rifle used by 
the American team in the Palma trophy competition, perhaps the 
following information, which is quite authentic, may interest your 
readers. The wording of the competition reads thus: “That the 
rifle to be used in the competition must be that of the standing 
army of the country represented by the team.” It was thought 
at one time that our American visitors had used in the contest a 
weapon that had not been issued to the United States troops, 
which is, practically speaking, correct. However, it must be 
borne in mind that on the present occasion the Palma contest 
has come off much earlier in the year than previously, which was 
generally in September, and the 1903 shoot was only arranged for 
the sake of convenience and as an additional “draw” to the Bisley 
meeting. Some time ago the American War Office, not being 
satisfied with the barrel of the rifle in use, had another one con- 
structed of a different pattern, the stock of the original weapon 
being retained, and the fresh turnout has only been issued to a 
few of the American troops; but it is absolutely in its present 
state as used by our visitors the future weapon of the Army oi 
the United States of America, and in a short time all the men 
will be armed with similar rifles. he whole matter was very 
carefully gone into by a select committee of the N. R. A., when 
it was unanimously decided to allow our American friends to use 
the weapons in question. Had a veto been placed on the use of 
the weapon, it is just possible that the team from the United 
States might not have come over; so it was thus decided, in a 
true sportsmanlike manner.—Bisley in Shooting ‘Times. 


THE following is taken from the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

A committeé representing the National Kifle Association, com- 
posed of Brig.-Gen. Bird W. Spencer, of New Jersey; Col. Bates, 
Seventy-first Regiment; Maj. Fiske, Seventh Regiment; Maj. 
James E. Bell, District of Columbia; Capt. Goddard, Philadelphia; 
Lieut. Smith and Dr. W. G. Hudson, New York, met the home- 
comers, and Gen. Spencer assured them that their victory, so 
well won, had done a great deal to stimulate the dormant interest 
in rifle shooting, and said that in the near future arrangements 
would be perfected by himself and the colonels of the regiments 
ot the New Jersey National Guard for a large gathering, at which 
the medals won by the teams would be presented by Secretary of 
War Root. 

Col. Bruce, in speaking of the trip, said: ‘‘Four of the party, 
including Gen. Spencer, Col. Sanger, J. A. Haskell, vice-president 
of the National Rifle Association, and myself, were elected hon- 
orary life members of the British association. We had a glorious 
time abroad, and after the team had won we all spent a few days 
in Paris. Just before we sailed from the other side we received a 
telegram from Lord Roberts wishing us godspeed. 

“Our men worked earnestly from the moment they reached the 
English ranges, which, on account of their peculiar location, are 
very puzzling and difficult to shoot over with accuracy. We had 
as opponents representative military teams from Great Britain, 
Canada, Norway, France and Australia, and our men scored 
1570 out of a possible 1800 points, establishing a record which was 
16 points better than the total made by the winning team in the 
Elcho Shield contest, decided a few days afterward, in which the 
use of match rifles was permissible. 

“The shooting for the Palma trophy was done under favorable 
conditions, except for the variable wind. On the iong range the 
men had to shoot from one hill to another, and the currents of 
air between had to be gauged to a nicety, but our boys mastered 
the situation so thoroughly that, while the English team made a 
higher score than ever before, we beat them. As an instance of 
the progress made in rifle marksmanship the French team made a 
score that would have won fifteen years ago. ~Another remarkable 
point in the contest was the~fact that it was the.first match in 
which the English and the American teams did nof miss the tar- 
get once. 

“At the end of the shooting over the shortest range the English- 
men led us by three point, but on the 900yd. range I took my 
time, as the wind was very tricky. I held my men for six sec- 
onds, in order to study the conditions, as I was determined to 
take no chances, and after careful observations, I gave the word. 
Sergt. Keough, of the Sixth Massachusetts, was the first man 
‘to fire, and he scored a bullseye, and five more followed in rapid 
succession. From that point to the end we kept ahead of the 
other competitors, and finally beat the Englishmen by 15 points, 
with the Canadians third, 52 points behind us. 

“Many of our men took part in other matches, but we only 
used our national army rifle, and we were unable to shoot in 
many contests for this reason. Lieut. A. E. Wells, of the Seventy- 
first Regiment, won the best individual trophy, as he captured 
the Cheylesmore match at 1,000yds., scoring 48 points out of the 
possible 50.” 

Lieut. A. S. Jones, *of the Ordnance Department of New Jersey, 
and secretary of the National Rifle Association, who accompanied 
the party, was enthusiastic over the successful trip. 

“Our boys cannot be given enough credit for the way they 
overcame every known obstacle,” said he. “They coached each 
other almost to perfection, and to this system of team work our 
victory is due. Before a man fired the men on each side of him 


took careful observations of the wind and mirage, and when they 
seemed to agree the shooter let go, and the result invariably was 
first class. 

“We met some of the Irish experts at Bisley, who were here 
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two years ago representing the Ulster Rifle Association, and they 
could not do half enough for us. 

“To show you how some individuals are taken up with sharp- 
shooting over there,” he said, “I can tell you that one English 
gentleman who was present all through the Bisley meeting pre- 
sented the Norwegians with $7,500 to defray expenses to our 
ranges at Sea Girt, N. J., where the Palma trophy contest will be 
decided next year. The Australians and Canadians, as well as the 
English team, also will compete, and I believe that half a score 
of teams will be seen here next year. This same gentleman sub- 
scribed $1,500 toward the expenses of the British team, and also 
gave $500 to each of the other contesting national teams. 

“The London Daily Telegraph notified the American Rifle As- 
sociation that it will present us with a trophy for an annual 
challenge contest, the first match to take place at Sea Girt next 
year.” 


The American Team. 


On Saturday of last week the American team arrived on the 
Lucania. In an interview, Col. Leslie C. Bruce said: 

“Nothing that I could say would give the English proper credit 
for the splendid way they treated us. We have brought back 
not only the Palma trophy, but two other prizes, both won by 
Licut. Wells, of the Seventy-first Regiment. The result of the 
international shoot shows that the best marksmen outside of 
America and Great Britain are from British South Africa, Canada 
and Australia.” 

Before leaving Liverpool Col. Bruce received dispatches as 


follows: 


Have sent you wire from Lord Roberts. All wish you prosper- 
ous voyage. CHEYLESMORE. 


I am very sorry I have come too late to see you and con- 


gratulate your team on their splendid success at Bisley. 
ORD ROBERTS. 


Col. Bruce replied as follows to Lord Cheylesmore: 


The United States rifle team and myself are honored by the 
kind messages from the distinguished soldier Lord Roberts and 
yourself. We leave our good English friends with hearts full of 
gratitude. 


Mr. A. L. A. Himmelwright, secretary-treasurer of the United 
States Revolver Association, New York, is at present sojourning 
in the West, where he will remain during several weeks. During 
his absence, the president of the Association, Mr. E. E. Patridge, 
of Boston, will attend to the secretary’s office. Mr. Patridge is 
at present staying at Mingo Hill, Rangeley, Maine. 


Graypshooting. 
— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Aug. 6-7.—Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club two-day tournament. | 

Aug. 5-6.—Millport, Pa.—Oswayo yey Rod and Gun Club’s 
two-day tournament. M. S. Dodge, Se - : 

*Aug. 5-6.—Brownsville, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 

Aug. 8.—Paterson, N. J.—All- -day shoot of the Jackson Park 
Gun Club. G. H. Hopper, Sec’y: 

Aug. 9.—Jersey City, N. J Ali-day shoot of the Hudson Gun 
Club. James Hughes, Sec’y. 

Aug. 10-11.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Two day tournament of the Catch- 
pole Gun Club. E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y 

Aug. 11-12.~Fourth Alabama State surement, under the 
auspices of the Birmingham Gun Club. R. H. Baugh, Sec’y. 

Aug. 11-12.—Culver, Ind.—Amateur shoot of Lake Mexiakuchee 
Gun Club. A. A. Keen, Sec’y. 

Aug. 12-15.—Toronto, Ont.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
Tra »shooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
Sec’y-Treas., Ottawa, Can, 

Aug. 165- 16. —Milwaukee, Wis.—National Gun Club tournament. 
L. Collins, Sec’y. 

Aug. 17-18.—Hot Springs, S. D., Gun Club tournament. 

Aug. 18-20.—Grand Rapids, ‘Mich. —Second annual target tourna- 
ment of the Cone Sportsmen’s Association of Grand 
Rapids; $1,000 added. A. ichmond, Sec’y. 

Aug. 18- 19, —Allentown, Ps. —Griesemer’s second annual two-day 
tournament. 

Aug. 18-21.—Ocean City, Md.—J. R. Malone’s ninth annual 
summer tournament; open to all; $100 added money. J. R. 
Malone, manager, 2671 ennsylvania avenue, Baltimore. 

Aug. 13.—All-day shoot of the Brooklyn, L. I., Gun Club; 
Wanderers as visitors. 

*Aug. 19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
ler, Sec’y. ' 

Aug. 20-22.—Kansas City, Mo.—Midsumimer shoot of the 
Schmelzer Arms Co. 

, 22.—Wanderers’ Field Day, at Frog Inn, Jamaica Bay, 


» Be 

Aug. 25-26.—Derry, Pa., Gun Club tournament. A. S. Hollings- 
worth, oz 
Aug. —New Bethlehem, Pa.—Crescent Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Dr. R. E. Dinger, Mgr 

Aug. 25-28.—Lake Okoboji, ta aameal Indian tournament. 
Frank C. _ ee Chief Scribe. 
*Sept. -Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 
Sec’y. 
Sept. 1-3.—W eee rt, Pa.—West Branch Rod and Gun Club 
fall tournament. . Dimick, Sec’y. 

Sept. _ 2-3. So Rod and Gun Club two day tournament. 
F. E. McCord, Sec’y 

Sept. 2-3.- —Akron, O.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
— the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. E. Wagoner, 
ec’y 

Sept. 7.—Dover, N: afte Sportsmen’s Association annual field 


day. D. W. Bale, poe % 
Sept. 7.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club all-day tournament; 
special handicap. ago New York championship for trophy. 
so Loughlin, Sec’y. 
Sept. 7.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club annual Labor Day shoot. 
C. G. Blandford, Capt. 
Sept. 7.—Exeter, N. H., Sportsman’s Club Labor Day tourna- 
ment. W. S. Carlisle, Pres. 
Sept. 7.—Meriden, Conn.—Parker Gun Club’s ninth annual 
Labor a. spmuamaes CG . es ey ‘a, Mu s 
; all tournament of ¢ pringfie ass., Shooti: 
Club. G f- Kites, Sec’y. ” 
Sept. 7-9 res. Vae—Viegints Trapshooters’ Association 
tournament. Scott, Pre 
ser 9-10.—Enterprise Gun Club tournament. Geo. W. Mains, 


eset 36 15-16.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
enn. 


tapeery Gun Club; $250 ed money. P. B. Plummer, Sec’y. 

Sept. 16-17. —Renselaer, Ind., Gun lub tournament. 

Sept. 2 24. —hrdignapolis, Ind Inq. Gun Club opening or dedication 
“an 

*Sept. 23-24.—Scottdale, be "Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
pept R21 Rensselaer, Ind., Gun Ci 

ept — om er, ub shoot. 

Sept. 23-24 Scran ee The I 
ment, under ‘he smapiees of the 
J._D. Mapes Sec’y. 

Binghamton, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. H. W. 


Brown, —e ‘ x am b 
birds and {areets bert R’ Skinner ‘i = 
Sept. ih“ Louioile Sears 
Preips, Tr.. Sec’y. 
Sept. 80-Oct. 2-—Flocists! a pave 
ment at fiyi J. K. 
jeiphia. 


th street, 


7, ite, champic chempcaiy 


Mer, Ss Nee Seen 


Sepe, See: eae Tenn.—Tournament of the Moun- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Oct. i —Aasectits, Ky.—Two-da: 
the Hill T 
Oct. 1-2. 


live pigece tournament of 
Gun Club. Geo. W. Clay, Sex 
Moines, Ia.—Two-day ve eee m Messrs. Whitney 


a Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 


Oct. 8-9. mete Gat., Gun Ciub tournament. 

Oct. $9. Dahon, Ohio, Gun Club’s fifth annual tournament. 
H. re 

Oct. 14-1 West ‘Baden, Ind., Gun Club tournament; $500 added. 

Oct. 23-24.—New London, Ta., Gun Club tournament. Dr. C. 
E. Cook, Sec’y. 

Saturdays.—Chicago.—Garfield Gun Ge: ‘ounds West Fifty- 
second avenue and Monore street. Dr. J W. Meek, Sec’y. 


*Members of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 

** Members thern Trapshooters’ Game and Fish Protective 
Association. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes t 
may care to have published. Mail such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anp STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 


The Clinton, Ont., Gun Club have fixed upon Oct. 8 and 9 as 
the dates for its tournament. 


x 
A midsummer shoot, with money and merchandise prizes, will 
be given by J. F. Schmelzer and Sons Arms Co., Aug. 20-22. 


Don’t tell your brother contestant just how you missed that 
winning target; he is pleased enough that you missed it in any 


way. 
R 
Aug. 13, the Poughkeepsie and Ossining, N. Y., clubs will 
begin a series of team contests for a trophy presented for com- 
petition by the Poughkeepsie Club. 


» 
The first shoot of the third series given by the Garfield Gun 
Club, of Chicago, had winners as follows: Class A, J. D. Pol- 
lard; Class B, M. F. Wilson; Class C, C. H. Kehl. 


Ua 
Mr. A. Meyerhoff, a valued attache of the U. M. C. Co., returned 
to his desk at 315 Broadway, New York, on Monday of this week, 
much improved in health as the result of a long outing. 
eR 7 
The stronger shot has two opinions of the weaker shot in sweep- 
stakes; one opinion he expresses, the other he conceals. The ex- 
pressed opinion is that the weaker shooter is “dead game.” 


4 
The Lake Maxinkuckee Gun Club, of Culver, Ind., has fixed 
upon Aug. 11-12 for an amateur shoot. The officers are S. S. 
Chadwick, president; A. A. Keen, secretary; W. M. Cook, treas- 
urer. 
= 


The committee of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club announces 
that $100 will be added to the purses; also that important sums 
will be awarded for the high averages of the club tournament, 
Sept. 2 and 3, Rochester, N. Y. 


At the Interstate Association tournament, July 30-Aug. 1, given 
for the La Crosse and Viroqua, Wis., gun clubs, Messrs. Hirschy, 
Riehl and Hughes were highest in the averages. Mr. H. Mor- 
rison was high in the amateur averages. 


Mr. W. T. Irwin, trap editor of the Sportsman, states: “Chicago 
is desirous of getting up a telegraph match with New York. 
Better try some Western city to make it a go.” We had here- 
tofore believed that Chicago was a Western city. 


me 
At the Newark, N. Y., Gun Club shoot on July 30, Mr. Frank 
E. McCord, of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club, was high 
average. Mr. L. V. Byer, of the same club, was second high 
average, and Alderman Meagher, of Syracuse, was third. 


aa 
At the tournament of the West Fairview, Pa., Gun Club, Aug. 1, 
a seven-man team match between that club and the Columbia, Pa., 
Gun Club, resulted in a victory for Fairview by a score of 117 
to 108. A return match will be shot at Columbia on Labor Day. 


The Goderich, Ont., Shooting Association announces that its 
second annual tournament will be held on Sept. 7 and 8 Pro- 
grammes will be ready later. For further in formation, apply to 
either the president, D. McIves, or the secretary, N. D. Rougvie. 


“Crain,” of Easton, Pa., writes us that at the shoot of the In- 
dependent Gun Club on Saturday of last week, Mr. Jacob Pleiss 
broke the club record. by breaking 99 out of 100 bluerocks; also 
that he made a run of 64 consecutive breaks, which is also the 
record of the grounds for a long run. 


Mr. E. J. S. Miller informs us that at a recent meeting of the 
Concord Junction, Mass., Fish and Gun Club, officers were 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: President, D. L. Ball; 
vice-president, S. Farquor; treasurer, F. W. Reed; secretary, E. 
J. S. Miller; range finder, J. R. Brown. 


ee 
The Parker Gun Club, of Meriden, Conn., announces its ninth 
annual Labor Day tournament, to be held on Sept. 7. That pop- 
ular arfd equitable event, a Bristol sheep bake, will be a care- 
fully prepared feature. All are invited. Programmes will be 
mailed on application. Address the secretary for them, Mr. C. S. 
Howard. 


Mr. Alfred Griesemer, Allentown, Pa., will hold his second an- 
nual tournament on Aug. 18 and 19, at the Duck Farm Hotel. 
There are ten events on the programme, at 10, 15, 20 and 2% 
targets; 75 cents, $1, $1.50 and $2 entrance. Prizes to first and 
second highest averages. Targets, 2 cents. Shooting commences 
at 10.30. Class shooting. e 


Mr. J. S. Fanning, of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., and Capt. 
G. E. Bartlett, of the Peters Cartridge Co., were visitors in Den- 
ver, Colo., recently. Each gave an admirable exhibition of great 
skill in shooting. They contemplated a visit to Colorado Springs 
to shoot and witness the contest between Messrs. Schemwell and 
Garrett for the Post tr. phy. 


‘ 


[Ave, 8 1903. 


Mr. C. R. Borland, chemist of the American E. C. Schultze 
Powder Co., Oakland, N. J., sailed for England on . 1. The 
directors of the company have granted him a two months’ leave 
of absence, which he will devote to a sojourn in England. The 
officers of the company speak in the highest terms of praise con- 
cerning his professional ability and industry, and consider his 
vacation as being well won. 


The programme of the Lake Maxinkuckee Rod and Gun Club, 
Culver, Ind., Aug. 11-12, has a like number of events for each day 
—fifteen events, 10.and 15 targets, $1 and $1.50 entrance; a total 
of 200 targets at $20. Average money, $25. Mr. A. A. Keen is the 
secretary. Targets, 2 cents. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. 
Purses divided 30-30 and 20-20 per cent. Ship shells to Mr. W. 
Cook. Free moonlight ride on steamer Mees-wau-gee, Aug. 11. 


7 

Mr. Edward Banks, secretary Wanderers, has issued the follow- 
ing club information: “The Wanderers—Saturday, Aug. 8—Jack- 
son Park, Paterson, N. J. Take Singac trolley from Paterson City 
Hall. Trolleys leave every twenty minutes. Thursday, Aug. 13, 
all-day shoot at Brooklyn Gun Club. Take Kings County “L” 
to Crescent street station. Saturday, Aug. 22, Wanderers’ field 
day at Frog Inn, Jamaica Bay, L. I., N. Y. Details later.” 


= 
Mr. E. C, Meyer, formerly a resident of Rochester, N. Y., and 
a member of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club, is now domiciled 
at Georgetown, S. C., where he has superintendence of the saw- 
mill interests of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. He has been actively 
interested in the organization of a gun club there, and has one 
started with a membership of between 40 and 50. Mr. Meyer is 


an expert trap shot and skillful in all the details of tournament 
management, 
e 


; Mr. John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, has 
issued a poem, which reads as follows: “All day shoot, Aug. 13. 
Handicap events for prizes. Shooting commences at 10:30 A. M. 
Expert traps, Gilbert pull. Magautrap. Lunch. Distance handi- 
caps, and all the shooting you want. Ship shells to Brooklyn 
Gun Club, care of John G. Torborg, 1043 Liberty avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Take Kings County “L” to Crescent street station. 
Stages direct to the grounds.” 


* 

The programme of the second annual tournament of the Gode- 
rich, Ont., Shooting Association, Sept. 7-8, provides ten events 
on the first day, at 10, 15 and 20 targets, $1, $1.50 and $2 entrance, 
and nine events on the second day, the second of which is at 100 
targets, $10 entrance, for the Robin Hood trophy. The third 
event is a merchandise event, 10 targets, 50 cents entrance. The 
fourth event is the two-man team race, 20 targets, $1 entrance. 
Sliding handicap. Targets, 2 cents. Class system. 


The Philadelphia Press recounts a happening of exceptional 
novelty, which occurred at Allentown, Pa., on July 30, as follows: 
“During a severe thunder storm last night a bolt of lightning 
went down the chimney at the house of Lewis D. Leidy, in 
Lynn Township. It penetrated the ceiling of the kitchen, setting 
it on fire. It then darted across the room and down the barrel 
of a shotgun, which was standing in a corner. The weapon ex- 
ploded. The members of the family escaped serious injury. The 
fire was soon extinguished.” 

R 


The Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphia, Pa., has issued the 
following circular letter: On Saturday, Aug. 8, there will be an 
open handicap tourney on the Florists’ Gun Club grounds, Wis- 
sinoming. The conditions will be 100 targets, speed handicap, 
sweepstake entrance, $5, targets $1.50. The purse will be divided, 
high guns, one money for every three entries. The Florists’ Gun 
Club will hold an open amateur tournament Sept. 30 and Oct. 
1-2. One feature will be a 100-target speed handicap. Arrange- 
ment has been made to stop the 1.10 P. M. train from Broad 
street on Saturdays. e 


The programme of the Catchpole Gun Club summer tourna- 
ment, Aug. 10-11, at Walcott, N. Y., provides six events on the 
first day, total of 90 targets, $8.10, and ten on the second day, 
total of 160, at $14.40. Moneys divided, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 
Magautraps and bluerocks. Other information as follows: ‘‘Pro- 
fessional trap shots and manufacturers’ agents are invited to visit 
with our president, ‘Uncle Ben,’ the oldest shooter in the Empire 
State; and also shoot for price of targets. Every effort will be 
made by the management to make this shoot a success. Come 
and bring your friends. In event 7, prize L. C. Smith hammer- 
less gun, value, $37.50. Ties in this event miss and out. Dis- 
tance handicap. First average prize for entire programme, $% in 
gold. Second average prize for entire programme, $3. Lowest 
average prize for entire programme, 200 Peters high grade loaded 
shells, value, $5.” Mr. E. A. Wadsworth is the secretary. 

Brrnarp WATERS. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Povcuxeepsiz, N. Y., July 30.—In event No. 4 to-day, for the 
Marshall cup, Traver and Du Bois tied on 22. The tie was not 
shot off, but on Thursday next it will be decided who is the win- 
ner. 

Next week we shoot for two cups, and hope to see a good 
attendance. On Thursday, Aug. 13, this club will put up a 
trophy, and a series of shoots will be begun between’ this and 
the Ossining Club. 

Ten-man teams. will shoot through this series. We hope to be 
more successful in these contests than we were in those of the 
inter-county cup series: 

Events: 
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Intron, N. Y., Aug. 3—The Remington Gun Club held their 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


TAva, 8, 1903. 


Ee 
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West Fairview Gun Club. 


Pa., Aug. 1—West Fairview Gun Club was 
and under their auspices trapshooting here 
This is the new club’s first tournament, and 
the members are weil pleased with the result. Over thirty-three 
shooters participated. Most of the shooters came from Columbia 
and Harrisburg. Some of the most noted were Messrs. J. R. 
Hull, L. J. Squier and Frank Lawrence. 

The representatives of the Harrisburg Shooting Association, 
Warden Brothers, and Secretary Roberts, arrived on the grounds 


West Fatrview, 
recently organized, 
has begun to boom. 


late, but they shot in the last event of the regular programme, and 
also in several of the special events. 
Mr. E. D. Hatfield, the very active secretary of the Fairview 


Gun Club, is one of the club’s best shots, and as an amateur, is 
hard to beat. The most attractive shooter, however, was Miss 
May, who shot remarkably well, this being here first public ap- 
pearance as a trap shot. 

The feature of the day was the team match between Columbia, 
Pa., and West Fairview. The home club was victorious. 

The return match will be held on Labor Day, at the tourna- 
ment to be held in Columbia by the Columbia Gun Club. The 
members of the latter expect then to make a better showing. 
The programme had a total of 160 targets. The scores follow: 











Events: 123 4667 8 910 

Targets: 10 15 20 15 20 25 10 15 2010 Broke. 
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Team match, 25 flying targets per man: 
West Fairview Gun Club—Dover 21, J. Miller 22, M. Stewart 18, 


W. A. Miller, 17, Poneysmith 8, Hippensteel 13, Hatfield 18; 
total 117. 
Columbia Gun Club—Stephen 19, Bowman 13, Murray 14, 


Grundle 18, Kline 16, Shindler 5, Hoffman 18; total 103. 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocnester, N. Y., July 29.—The scores made at the club shoot 
of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club to-day are appended. Kelly 
was the winner in the club handicap event, while H. M. Stewart 
won the point in the Adkin-Clark contest, defeating Dr. Weller 
in the shoot-off. The scores: 

Club handicap: 








Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
OT nee 18 DP > snccbectscnetabe 27 22 
SE S.cheuhoyecessue 34 21 SEN accpnevearecdee 25 19 
Pre 29 21 Coughlin ... 20 
RRR ccibadoccensiae 24 a es 2 26 
Shoemaker ..........30 19 WER Sktsscsendssene 28 24 
ee 25 23 

Adkin-Clark cup: 

Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
ONE ceicia clceovesct 27 24 Stewart 
DNGEE ackbibae beds 28 20 4 =Adkin a 
Oe eae 27 20 Kelly j 15 
SSRPOMEE 2.000000 29 23 Coughlin 18 
SPEED -n.cadnsubirespube 27 23 





Stewart won on shoot-off. 


Iadianapolis Gun Club. 


Ind., July 29.—The fact that the club house of 
the Indianapolis Gun Club was wrecked by a wind storm Friday 
night, July 17, when about half finished, thereby delaying its 
completion at least ten days, together with the fact that the 
Indiana State Fair is held at Indianapolis during the week of 
Sept. 14-19, at which time the hotels are uncomfortably crowded, 


made it imperative that the date of their dedication shoot be 
altered. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


The Rensselaer Gun Club has generously agreed to exchange 
dates with them, and this letter is to officially notify you of this 
fact. 

The Rensselaer (Ind.) Gun Club will hold their shoot Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Sept. 16 and 17. The Indianapolis Gun Clab 
will held their first and dedication shoot the week following, 
Tucsday, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 22, 23 and 24. 


W. B. Atte, Secretary. 


WESTERN TRAP. 
Garfield Gun Club, 

Chicago, Aug. 1—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the first shoot of the third 
series. Pollard carried off the honors in Class A by making a 
straight score of 25. C. P. Richards and Dr. Meek were right 
after him with 24 each. Wilson won Class B on 19, and Kehl 
Class C on 15. 

A strong head wind made the targets extremely erratic in flight 
and the shooting very difficult. The good scores were remarkable 
under the conditions. The day and weather in all other respects 


were ideal. Attendance fairly good, fifteen shooters showing up 
for the afternoon’s sport. 
Trophy event: 


Pollard 
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WRRPEGE - cnccscccccnvcddesoesoccncns 4.5 53 @@:.. 
{eeneen ibeken 8 910 8 9 10 
cDonald , 3M Bee +. 
Stone ....... 2. F Bw. 
Wilson ..ccccee SBD ~ Bar ves 
Richards B.D. AD. steed) os 
POO 26 0psess . BB. ya 8-8 
Dr Mathews oo rE ae ws 
Chesterman 6 eS. @e 
EOE stscesse 6: Fe 

“Dr. J. Ww. Meek, Sec’y. 

ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club, 

Brooklyn, L. I., Aug. 1—Eleven shooters enjoyed the com- 


petition on the new grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club, situate 
on Kaiser’s farm, on the Old Mill road. Mr. John S. Wright 
managed the shoot, besides joining in some of the competition. 


No. 8 was the prize shoot, a distance handicap. 


Following are 
the scores: 






Events: 22 8 64.4.86°97 @ oO 21 

Targets: 19 15 10 15 2 15 10 2 10 * 15 
Welles, BB ....csccscccvcees pm BeBe ian es .. 
DOMED. -o8nepecsocesoneseses De. 6. ee. co-4ue a Ow 
Bergen, 16 ....cccccccscsses oa 2 e-96. A eS od" 7A ee 
ME: Ei sébvebesbeseukhs’ SiS. OBR. .c5 2 Oa 28.6 
Dudley, 23 ....... pont ta Re. oe Oe ED 65 a Re 
Hitchcock, 16 ....... os WD OF Ne os gee a 
Williams ........... oot wa, “ee” Sine 7h a 
PRET, BS cccccccces oo. FS Bw 8 ets ee 
Osterhaut .......... co. ws 00. 20. 90> ob) a -E ee Oe > 
Paterson, 16 ....2.0000- ee ee ; 
PG dE dae cbcrnchveebonnd 8 13 o 9 


* Five pairs. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Aug. 1—The handicaps apply to event 11 
only. Mr. Merrill won in the - event. The scores follow: 





Events: 1 ... 6.8 £22 2232 2 
Targets: 10 io 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 3% 
Allison, 3 Better Re Se | 
Richter, . tr Cp ta BB 
Eickhoff, 3 << w- - 98 BTS Bw 
orrison, 3 2 813 718 8 20 
Merrill, . - 13 6 12 6 ll 9 19 
Truax, 3 6 ee 2 mae | 20 
Schramm a 6 O82 oe 
*Truax ee ee 
*Eickhoft be 0a) 8 epee Sh) wens. dee ee ee 
* Re-entry. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O., July 25.—The final contest for Troisdorf medals 
had scores as follows: Barker, 18yds., 46; Ahlers, 2lyds., 44; 
Sunderbruch, 17yds., 43; Herman, 18yds., 42; Gambell, 2lyds., 41; 
J. B., 18yds., 40; Faran, 17yds., 38; Jack, l6yds., 35; Fulton, 17yds., 
34; Williams, 19yds., 33; Falk, 18yds., 31; Hobart, 16yds., 30 
Maynard, 18yds., 29; Colonel, 16yds., 25; Norris, 16yds., 1 

Two-man team race, 50 targets, two high teams out: Ahlers 
48, Fulton 43; total 91. Gambell 43, Faran 45; total 88. Barker 46, 
Sunderbruch 40; total 86. J. B. 43, Herman 42; total 85. Williams 
40, Maynard 42; total 82. 

Five-man team race: 

Capt. Barker 44, Gambell 43, Fulton 41, Sunderbruch 41, J. B. 
38; total 207. 

Capt. Williams 39, Faran 43, Herman 38, Ahlers 36, Maynard 30; 
total 186. 


Wanderer Handicaps, 


The handicaps of the Wanderers, in the competition for the 
L. C. Smith gun, Aug. 1 and 8, follow: J. T. Skelly 1, Leon 
Goetter 6, E. A. W. Everitt 4, Colin R. Wise 6, F. V. Carlough 
3, R. C. Reeves, Jr., 6, Capt. A. W. Money 3, T. W. Morfey 5, S. 
M. Van Allen 2, Dr. W. L. Gardiner 4, R. Schneider 4, A. A. 
Schoverling.3, H. S. Welles 3, Edward Banks 0, L. W. Colquit 3, 
H. M. Brigham 2, C. W. Floyd 2, Hon. Al. Heritage 7, Geo. H. 
Piercy 2, Judge Bowker 7, J. G. Ewing 7, Neaf Apgar 1, G. A. 
Hopper 5, E. W. Morgan 5, F. E. Butler 4, E. K. Scheftel 5, O. 
L. Yoemans 3, J. Warren Smith 4, D. D. Engle 4, B. L. Gruman 
4, T. H. Keller, Jr., 5, W. H. Hyland 4, C. W. Feigenspan 2, 
Miss M. Hyland 7, M. Herrington 3, F. B. Stephenson 3.. 





The United States Cartridge Company’s magazine, on the banks 
of the Concord River, South Lowell, two miles from Lowell, 
Mass., blew up on July 29. There was a great loss of life and 
propérty. The explosion, it is published, was caused by a 
workman who poured nitric acid on dynamite, mistaking the acid 


for water, nied Lee 


Buffalo*Audubon Gun Club, 

Burraro, N. Y., Aug. 1—The first shoot of the Buffalo Audu- 
bon Club for August came off to-day on the club grounds. A 
new feature has been adopted. The semi-monthly shoots for the 
badge have been. stopped, and in their place a 26-bird shoot for 
prizes consisting of solid silver spoons have been substituted. The 
club is divided into A, B and C classes, a spoon being offered in 
each class at every shoot, the winner to own the spoon. 

A committee of three has been appointed to select an appro- 
priate design for the spoons, 

At the first spoon shoot to-day Class A was won by Bergwaldt 
with -20, after shooting off a tie with Foster. Class B was won 
by Reynolds with 20. Class C by Bargar with 9. The shooting 
was done on the new set of expert traps, Sergeant system. The 
traps were set to throw the birds to the limit, with very sharp 
angles, consequently the scores made were not high. , 

The matter of holding the State shoot in the month of August 
instead of June is being talked of, and seems to meet with favor 
from all sides. The club will hold a special shoot Saturday, Aug. 
8, in honor of Mr. Carl Von Lengerke, who is to be the guest of 
the club on that date. 

The scores in the spoon shoot follow: Bush 16, U. S. K. 7, Sin- 
clair 9, Savage 16, Burkardt 17, Wootton 15, Bergwaldt 20, Reid 
14, Foster 20, Hahn 4, Terry 15, Reynolds 20, Tolsma 16, Bargar 9. 

Tie in Class A, 15 birds: Bergwaldt 12, Foster 11. 





Newark Gun Club, 


Newark, N. Y., July 30.—The shoot of the Newark Gun Club 
to-day was attended by a number of shooters from Auburn, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Lyons, Wolcott, Marion and other points, and 
some good shooting resulted. The exciting contest was the 
Wayne county championship event, 25 targets. The leaders were 
Witt, of Lyons, and E. Snyder, of Marion; Witt won with 9 out of 
10, Snyder losing by one target. 


Events: ate 2 8283 8 2s 3 PR 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 20 10 15 20 15 20 15 
Marvin .. -- 10 15 18 15 16 7 14 16 13 19 13 
Meagher . 15 13 «19 
Knapp a ae 1. 
Cottle 13 16 13 
Byer 142 14 
Adkins 1417 13 
B Snyder ‘ ae 
Harrison li i7 i4 
E Snyder ae tine. see 
McCord 16 18 15 
Dalley 13 14 
aed OP te ne 
urnett 12 14 
Killick re 
WOME “cl ccbestvcdsoshoneonees 9 > 





Wayne county champiendilp, 95 ‘targets: 


“B. " Sayder 19, E. 
Snyder 21, Witt 21, Hurd 14, Ashton 8. 





Birch Brook Gun Club. 


Lynn, Mass., Aug. 1—The Birch Brook Gun Club held their 
regular shoot to-day, with seven shooters present. Everett was 
high man in merchandise and medal events, Straw being second. 

Event 5 was a team race at 30 targets between Everett, Straw, 
Rowe, and Hilliard, Riley, Hebbard, the former winning by a 
score of 74 to 72. 

Hilliaed in practice made a straight 25, but in the merchandise 
and medal events he did not do as well as usual. 





Events: 

Targets: oe — 
Everett, 18 1.00 1. “to 

Straw, 1.000 1.000 
MEE Dictcevkatscphovusnecdesnss -977 -960 
Hilliard, 18 . -851 844 
Riley, 15.... 844 -933 
Hebbard, 16 87 -800 
Rand, 1 1.000 1.000 

Team race: 


Everett 26, Straw 24, Rowe 24; total 74. Hilliard 
28, Riley 24, Hebbard 20; total 72. 


Henry Roop, Sec’y. 


Clearview Gun Club. 
Darsy, Pa., Aug. 1—There were sixteen contestants at the 


Clearview Gun Club shoot to-day. In the club handicap, misses 


counting as breaks, the scores at 50 targets, l6yds., were as 
follows: 








Hdcp. ; 

Franklin Dr Southwick ....... . 7 
uller RENO  c6bssdee00 cosecrnre @ «6S 
Felix, Jr MEET os scadscdeeacasad 45 
orden MT ccccescccce ee a | 
Ludwig MED -ccdscsesssiancsvecse UE 
owns coccctccccccecsle «6 
Davison SOUE sccsdisibvisnes © 
Felix Hallowell .....:.. bseces 41 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft Magazine. 


Tue Brief, bearing date of July, for the term of Jul 
October, contains all the game and fish laws of the Uni ‘States 
and Canada (except Tennessee and W: mngpon) revised to date. 
The year has been extremely prolific a new laws, and the 

are numerous. There are also contained in the Woodcraft di 

of the number these capital sketches and stories: Fishing Siens 
of the Zodiac, by F Mather. Vacations in Tents, b 

Brown. The Ways of the Black Bass, by Dr. ‘Tesietes a. 5 Bean: 
A Night Adventure on the Levee, by Tripod. oy of Peril. 
Crocodile pues in Cambodia. About Sects lowouts, by 
Buckskin ot eae ek the | or Bald Eagle. by Alexander 
Wilson. ; Ho ities Him, by }. Gurnaud. 
The ectened Sheet Slee Styx, a Battery Dog, by 

F. W. Carruth. Exploits of “Old Shacklefoot.” The Hill per 


n Scotland. A Beaver Skin Cap. Th 
= one in Cap.  Sportsman’s Den, by C. 








Crude Drugs From a New Source. 


A number of common plants, occurring a eeds, 
furnish, when properly ‘collected and ure tor age. 
as are now import 
The Bureau of Plant Indusiey of the Ur S. ‘Departi aad ew of Agri 
culture is now engaged in the preparation of a Farmers’ en 
gelation out the desirability of satisfying the demand for 
drugs from domestic sources. ¢ bulletin will contain (ts 
tions and cuts of the plants, and methods of collecting, 
and curing will be given. 
In order to increase the <,_ artivense of the bulletin it is 
buyers, “Therefore iri’ oe & re er S eee 
etters being sent to 
cgi te vig authorized to ioe Gaur rs 
whom m ihe uaa wishing to submit 








